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Hail Insurance 
Makes Farming Safer 


“Yes, Mr. Masters, safe farming 
pays the best in the long run,” 
remarked County Agent Myers 
as the two paced thoughtfully 
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strongest fire insurance com- 
pany in America with a record 
for square dealing, established 
since 1853. 

No matter how severe the storm or how 
wide-spread, you can depend upon a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement. The 
assets of the Home are ample to meet 
every loss Never has a Home policy 
holder been asked to accept less than a 
just settlement of his claim. 

The greater the care with which you 
fertilize, cultivate and spray, the greater 
your loss will be should hail strike your 
crops. You will sleep better if your 
crops are protected with a Home Hail 
Policy. And your banker will regard 
you as a better credit risk. 

See the Home agent at once and take 
out full coverage on your crops—corn, 
cotton, tobacco and small grain. Write 
us for name of nearest Home agent and 
interesting folder, ‘‘One More Risk 
Taken Out of the Farming Business.’’ 
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Would You Pay 


$20.22 per acre was the increased value of the cotten 
BOLL WEEVIL CONTROL MEASURES 
materials, and all. 
THE CROP WAS MORE THAN DOUBLED 
by Dr. Wilmon Newell at Gainesville, Florida, by— 
become active (about June 
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The American Beauty Dust Sprayer $25 
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Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 


DO YOU TAKE SALT: 
with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 
A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should bea part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
w — digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 


rest. 

















WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South- 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog and 
lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 








No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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OLD TIMES IN Better than any 

THE SOUTH serial story is this 
series of letters picturing the trials 
and pleasures, the sorrows and joys 
of the old times in the South. There 
is no fiction in these stories. They 
tell of life as it was actually lived by 
those brave people who dared the 
wildness and made the South of to- 
day a possibility and an actuality. 
Page 9. 


JUNE WORK ON Summer care 
ALABAMA FARMS of livestock is 
important, and should receive special 
attention. Experts on livestock and 
dairying at Auburn give hints as to 
what should be done in June. Also 
crop, ‘garden, and home hints are 
given. Page 8. 


THE CONTROL Malaria constitutes 
OF MALARIA avery serious prob- 
lem in the South. The disease, how- 
ever, can be controlled by controlling 
Anopheles mosquitoes, the only means 
by which it is spread. Another ar- 
ticle on this subject will be given 
soon. Page 8. 


NEXT WEEK The _ usual 
review of the World’s News, by 
Clarence Poe, will be given next 
week. Some true and interesting side- 
lights on “slave days on a Mississippi 
plantation” will appear. Suggestions on 
farm work for June by Georgia agricul- 
tural leaders will be a feature of next 
week’s paper. 
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Makes the Price! 


The difference between a 
good sample and a bad one 
is the difference between 
profit and loss on your 
Cotton crop. 


Take your Cotton toa 


Munger 
System 
Out fit~ 


and you’re sure to get the 
best sample possible—and 
good service, too, because 
a Munger System Outfit 
is the sign of a quality 
ginner. 
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There’s a good Munger 
System Outfit near you. 


Take Your Cotton There! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
D . Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
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HAND DUSTER 


$18.00 


Mule Back Duster 
$55.00 


EEN 


Atomizing dusters — they 
suave poison approved by 
Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama 


Best by Three years test 
Write for Booklet. 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


Milledgeville, Ga. 


Exclusive distributors for Ga., 


a < 
Large sellers of Calcium 
Our government recom 


and N.C 
Arsenate 
mends dusting 











One Horse Wagons $43 Complete 





workmen to give long 
service. Your complete satisfac- 

tion aranteed. Write for our catalog. It 

how te save many dollars on 

Buggies and Wagons. 

B. W. Middiebreeks, Bex 12, Barnesville, Ga 














‘A Business Education 
PAYS! 


Write for Catalog to 


| ee BUSINESS COLLEGE 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 














ete. Learn why oors is better. 
Taylor tron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga, 
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» Yation and fertilization is necessary at this time. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—Don’t Bury, Plant Soy Beans 


OME people get poor stands of soy beans and oth- 
S ers get no stand at all simply because they plant 

too deep—put too much dirt on them. Soy beans 
will not come up if planted too deep, no matter how 
good the seed are, 


Two lots of seed that parties claimed would not come 
up were recently tested. One tot in which there was 12 
per cent apparently dead Seed gave 88 per cent_germi- 
nation in the state seed laboratory. Another lot tested 
in the field gave 98 per cent germination in four days 
without rain, Yet it was claimed that none of 


the bed or rows entirely free of weeds and grass 
throughout the summer. Remove the surplus runners 
of the plants that make a mat in between the rows. 

In late summer or early fall, when the last cultivation 
is given, apply 500 to 750 pounds per acre of a high 
grade fertilizer. If the ground is quite rich a 9-3-3 
fertilizer will be all right, and if not, one containing 
more nitrogen should be used—probably a 9-4-3. 

This fertilizer shouid be applied during August or 
very early September in the upper part of the South, 
and probably not later than September 15 to October 15 
in the central and lower part of the South. One must 


time and credited or charged these points suggested 
by Clemson College: Does she fail to come in heat? 
Does she farrow and then raise the litter? Does she 
produce a uniform litter? Is she a heavy milker? Is 
her disposition good? If she fails to score high under 
these counts and if she raises less than six or seven 
pigs per litter and two litters per year, then she is not a 
good investment for brood sow purposes and should be 
fattened and made into pork or bacon. 


Test your sows by these five questions and act ac- 
cording to what the answers show. 


VI.—Kill Weevil in Corn and Peas 





them would come up! 
Poor seedbeds poorly prepared are responsible 
for much of the blame given seeds, and for great 





loss on the part of the planter of the seeds. 
member that two inches in some soils is too deep 
to plant soy beans. Planting one inch deep in 
well prepared soil, putting them down with a 
planter with a roller or presser will avoid nearly 
all the loss from poor stands. 


I_—Disk Now to Control Curculio 


4 bs first curculio pupation of the 1923 sea- 
son was observed in the insectary on Satur- 
day, May 19. Consequently the inactive stage 
in the development of the insect is now taking 
place in the soil under the spread of peach trees, 
and growers are advised to use the extension disk 
close to the tree trunks as frequently possible 
from now until harvest. During the pupation | 
period the curculio is in a soil cell, inactive and | 
helpless, and in a very delicate state. Frequent 
disking breaks the soil sells and the delicate in- 
sect is killed by the heat and pressure of the soil. 
—Government and State “Laboratory, Fort Val- 
ley, Georgia. 


III.—Good Sweet Potato Seed 


HEN the real merits of the sweet potato 
W recone known, it will be one of our im- 
portant money crops. The production end 
of the business is already well understood, Cur- | 


ing and storing with disease-free seed has re- | 
moved the greatest hindrance to progress in the 
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HOME FOLKS WE SHOULD KNOW 


ay 





treated for weevils. At this season of the 

year the old weevils lay thousands of eggs 
and often destroy large quantities of corn, cow- 
peas, wheat, and other seeds. Insects injurious 
to stored grain and other seeds are becoming 
more prevalent and special structures should be 
built for their protection, With an air-tight bin, 
protection from weevils is simple and inexpensive 
when disulphide of carbon is properly used. AH 
stored seeds on hand now should be inspected 
and treated. If the seeds are to be kept a while 
longer it is wise to treat them even if no weevils, 
since they may be overlooked and others are apt 
to find their way to the seeds now that so many 
of them are on hand. All storage houses where 
seed are kept or are to be kept should be cleaned 
out and disinfected. 


(CF eccx and cowpeas on hand now need to be 








Small quantities of seed may be treated in bar- 
If these are air tight or made 
so, half a pint of disulphide will be effective. 
Simply pour the liquid over the top of the seeds, 
cover them with sacks, and allow thenf to remain 
so for twenty-four hours. Have no light or fire 
near the disulphide, since it is explosive. Ten 
pints will treat 1,000 bushels of seeds. 


barrels or boxes 


Cotton Region Bulletin 
G in cotton of weather and crop conditions 





in Cotton Region for week ending Tues- 
day, May 22, 1923: 
Temperatures were generally below normal 








past. 

With the right variety and a good curing and 
storage house in the coOperative association, only 
one serious obstacle remains—the diseases of the 
potato. And right now, while this year's crop is be- 
ing grown is the time to take the necessary steps 
to insure disease-free seed for next year’s crop. 

There are two ways in which the crop may be- 
come infested. No.1 is by using infested seed. No. 
2 is through having diseases in the soil where bed- 
ding or planting is done. If diseased seed were bed- 
ded, then the best thing we can do is to get from 
someone enough clean plants to grow our seed for 
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“Bureau 


cations. 


EDWARD A. O'NEAL, 
resident, Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 


ordantzation dnd development 
ind its subsidiary 


D O'NEAL, as he is familiarly known throughout 
Alabama, has played a most important part in the 
»f the Aldbama Farm 
coéperative marketing organi- 
It is fitting that he should be advanced to the 
presidency as a mark of appreciation for service rendered. 
He ts a member of the executive 
can Farm Bureau Fedcration, being one of the three repre- 
sentatives in that body to which the South is entitled. 


committee of the Ameri- 


during the first half of week, but were most sea- 
sonable during flatter half; heavy to excessive 
rains occurred in nearly all sections of the Belt 
except most of Texas. Weather decidedly un- 
favorable for cotton because of cool nights and 
heavy rains except fairly favorable over most of 
Texas and the Carolinas. Fields are clean in 
Texas, and condition and stands mostly fairly 
good but weevil are appearing in Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Poor progress in Oklahoma, 
where weather too cool and wet, and cultivation 
badly needed in Arkansas, where growth was 
poor with plants dying in some localities and 








1924. Or if the infestation was slight, by careful 
inspection we may get disease-free vine cuttings in suffi- 
cient quantity from our own field to grow our next year’s 
seeds. Vine cuttings make the best commercial and the 
best seed potatoes. They should be depended.on most for 
the main crop and depended on exclusively for seed. 


IV.—Cultivate and Fertilize Strawber- 


ries This Summer 


HOSE who would secure a good crop of straw- 
berries next year should give the plants careful 
cultivation and fertilization during the summer. 
It is impossible to let the patch grow up in weeds and 
Srass and then produce a good crop of first-class berries 
Rext year. 
The buds which form the berry- next year start de- 
veloping during the summer and fall and careful culti- 
Keep 





avoid giving the fertilizer too late, as this will 
cause the plants to be too growthy when cold weather 
comes. 


V.—A Test For Your Sows 


OQ ONE should keep a brood sow that does not 
N pay her own expenses and in addition give a fair 
l profit in pigs produced. Neither should one keep 
a cow that does not give enough milk to pay for her 
feed and expense, nor a hen that is shy when it comes 
to egg-laying. If they don’t pay, don’t keep them. 


If one sow brings two litters of ten pigs each and 
raises twenty fine pigs, she is worth at least $100 more 
than another sow that brings two litters of six pigs 
each and then loses half of them. 


The value of a brood sow depends upon what she 
does. Each sow should be checked up about weaning 





much replanting being done. 

Growth was poor in Louisiana and Mississippi, espec- 
ially in lowlands, and fields are becoming grassy in 
Tennessee. Growth was fairly good in Alabama but 
fields need work especially in south. Weather decid- 
edly unfavorable in Georgia, where weevil are appear- 
ing generally. Cotton made some improvement in 
North Carolina, and progress and condition were fairly 
good in South Carolina, the latter part of week being 
more favorable in these states ——United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Glad Prof. Wood Joins Us 


W E ARE mighty glad to see Prof. J. H. Wood on 





The Progressive Farmer staff. He is one of 

the best poultrymen and one of the finest men in 
the South.—Thos. Peacock, Cashier, Bank of Rutledge, 
Georgia. 
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A Good Fair Will Help Your Community 


Ton writer acted in the capacity of judge at three 














community, two county, and one state fair in 

1922. At each of. these fairs people were heard 
criticising many exhibits and saying that they had 
better stuff at home. Of course some of these good 
people were merely exercising their privilege of brag- 
ging. But some of them really did have something 
better at home than the entries they saw at the fairs. 
At one of these community fairs two people after look- 
ing over the exhibits did go home and bring entries that 
were better than anything previously entered. 

Fairs are for everybody and we should each and 
everyone contribute to their success. We should look 
upon them as our fairs. They are just as good and as 
big as we make them. When we go to our fairs and 
say, “I can beat that,” we indict ourselves for neglect 
oi a duty. Don’t let’s stand off and scoff. Fairs are a 
good thing. Let’s help them along. If we contribute to 
our church, patronize our school, or deposit in our 
bank, we take more interest and pride in these institu- 
tions, and we become better citizens by doing so. It is 
the same with fairs when we exhibit at them and thus 
contribute to their success. 

If no pfins have yet been made for a community fair 
in your section, why not see your neighbors, your school 
committee, your county agent, and your local merchants 
and bankers, and arrange for one? Then call on every- 
body in the neighborhood to send at least one exhibit. 


Some “Bear” Arguments Explained 
Mee has been heard about the falling off in the 


exports of American cotton during the present 

year. The total exports from August 1, 1922, 
to May-4, 1923, were 4,282,000 bales, which is 668,524 
bales less than for the same period last year and only 
89.2 per cent of the average exports for the previous 
four years. These facts have been used all this season 
to argue that consumption of American cotton had 
fallen off, owing to the “disturbances in Europe.” 

Those who have used these facts for their bear ar- 
guments have carefully avoided any reference to the 
American consumption of American cotton. From Au- 
gust 1, 1922, to May 4, 1923, Northern and Southern 
spinners have taken 6,183,000 bales as compared with 
4,568,000 for the same period last year. This gain in, 
American consumption of 1,615,000 bales offsets the 
falling off in exports with a balance left over of 
847,000 bales. In other words, the increase in the 
takings of our own spinners has been more than double 
the falling off in exports. 

Such arguments are used over and over again each 
year and yet pass muster with “expert” market fore- 
casters and many producers. 

Such American cotton as is used during the cotton 
year, August 1, 1923 to July 31, 1924, will have to be 
produced in 1923, for on May 4, 1923 the world’s visible 
supply of American cotton was only 48.3 per cent of 
the average of the last five years, or only 1,813,000 
bales. 

We certainly ought to have as much or more cotton 
to carry over into the next season on August 1, 1924, 
as we are going to have on August 1, 1923; therefore, 
any American cotton used from August 1, 1923, to 
July 31, 1924, must be grown this season of 1923. The 





guessers are already predicting the size of the 1923 
crop. Of course, any estimate of the 1923 crop, ex- 
cept as based on averages for other years, is 
temmyrot; but this sort of guessing is the breath of 
life to the speculators. 

The estimate of the intended acreage to be planted 
in 1923, issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been severely criticised. In our opin- 
ion, very unjustly so. The only thing we can see to 
criticise in this estimate is that it appeared too late, 
after much of the planting had been done. 

When such an estimate is made after much planting 
has been done it will tend to reduce the price to those 
producers still holding cotton, when the estimate is for 
an increased acreage; but when the estimate is for a 
decreased acreage, it will tend to increase the price to 
the producers or others who are holding cotton. 

If, however, the estimate of intended plantings is is- 
sued before the crop is planted it should be of great 
value to producers. Of course, any one who will study 
the records can hirfiself tell whether a decreased or an 
increased acreage will be planted, and possibly these 
records are as safe a guide as any official estimate, as 
to how much increase or decrease there will be in 
the acreage planted; but to.have an official report will 
lend force to the facts with most farmers. A satis- 
factory price will always cause the planting of an in- 
creased acreage and the increased planting will usually 
be in almost direct ratio with the increased price, up to 
an increase in acreage of 15 or 16 per cent. 

On the other hand, a very unsatisfactory price will 
always result in a large decrease in the acreage planted. 
An official forecast of the intended plantings, if issued 
before planting starts, can only result in good; for only 
by such means will an increase in the acreage to be 
planted be held down. 

The estimated increase in acreage of 12 per cent has 
also been criticised as too high; but if it is, then the in- 
creased price will not this year bring the usual increase 
in the acreage planted. 

Judged by the consumption of the last two years we 
shall need around 13,000,000 bales of American cotton 
produced in 1923 to supply the needs from August 1, 
1923 to July 31, 1924. With an increase in the acreage 
of not more than 12 per cent and with the unfavorable 
start in many sections, if the boll weevils do their usual 
damage, it does not lodk as if we were likely to pro- 
duce 13,000,000 bales of American cotton in 1923; but 
much depends on the weather. With a dry season from 
June 15 to August 15, a good crop may be produced, 
and 13,000,000 bales, although improbable, is not by 
any means impossible. 


A Worthwhile Job After Crops Are 
6 e 9° 
Laid By 

NE of the hardest things for the average farmer 

O» learn is that he needs storage places for his 

farm products and equipment. Lack of storage 

space is now keeping thousands of farmers from di 

versifying as they should. Without storage space and 

room to prepare for market, many crops cannot be 

grown profitably, nor held so that they may be placed 

on the market in an orderly way and at a time when 
best prices prevail 

Last year one man had 600 bushels of Abruzzi rye 
grown from seed that cost him $3.50 per bushel plus 
the freight. This rye was threshed, bagged, and stored 
on his porch. He could have sold it two months later 
for $3 per bushel. In the meantime, however, a heavy 
rainstorm soaked his seed and made it almost unfit 
even for hog or chicken feed. 

Another farmer we know saved a large quantity of 
Brabham cowpeas, easily worth $2.50 per bushel. Some 
of these were piled in a mule stall and some under a 
trée in his yard, Rains came. He sold the seed but 
had to take them back. : , 

Another man had 400 bushels of wheat which he sold 
at the thresher for 25 cents per bushel below the mar- 
ket price just because he had no place to store it. 

Of course all these men were discouraged. The man 
who lost his rye realized his mistake and has built a 
granary. He has built it large enough not only to hold 
his own grain but also grain and seeds which he ex- 
pects to buy cheap from other farms, store, hold, and 
sell at a profit. The man who lost his Brabham peas 
decided that it didn’t pay to grow cowpeas except for 
hay, and has since bought Brabham cowpeas, paying 
$4 per bushel for them. The other man who sold wheat 
so cheap did not sow wheat last fall and is now buying 
flour. 

A floor, roof, and four walls built at a little more 
than the cost of one year’s loss in each case would 
have equipped these men for the next twenty-five to 
fifty years for the proper handling of these crops. 

Cotton, tobacco, and peanuts are not the only money 
crops we can grow. Do we not pay out money for oats, 
wheat, rye, corn, soy beans, velvet beans, clover seed, 
hay, and the like? If so, then these are money crops 
and have a local market. 

We need storage for potatoes and hay, and facilities 
for handling fruits and vegetables that go to market. 


Ly 2s lend. es Mtoe 

‘The Progressive Farmer 
We need storage for supplies and equipment of all 
kinds, including packages and carriers for such crops 
as are marketed in this way. 


Why not decide now to put up some better buildings 
for farm storage after crops are “laid by” next month? 


What Does Your Community Score? 


N The Progressive Farmer recently we emphasized 
[= important ways of enriching life in your com- 

munity. How many of these ten progressive lines is 
ycur neighborhood following? Suppose you credit your 
neighborhdod with ten points for each of these ten 
questions that you can answer affirmatively and then see 
how it scores. See whether you are living in a com- 
‘munity that is 50 per cent progressive, 70 per cent, or 
100 per cent. In most school examinations, we believe, 
70 per cent is regarded as necessary to “pass,” 80 is 
good, and 90 excellent. See whether your community 
“passes” if judged by this ten-question score card, or 
makes a still better grade. 

It will be interesting to discuss this matter with your 
family and neighbors and see whether you agree on 
your answers to these ten questions and the consequent 
“score” or rating you give your peighborhood. 

1, Have you an industrious, thrifty rural people, in- 
terested in better farming, better schools, and better 
roads? 

2. Have you a strong local organization of farmers— 
in a codperative marketing organization or otherwise— 
and have you a good organization of farm women? 

3. Do you have an annual community fair? 

4. Have you a reading people? Do the farm homes 
have good books and papers; the school a library, and 
are you using the traveling library service most states 
are now Offering? 

5. Do you have a public commencement to mark the 
close of the year’s work by your school boys and schoo} 
girls—the chief treasure of your community? 

6. Do your people love beauty? Are your homes and 
public buildings being made beautiful as fast as should 
be expected by paint on the outside, worthy pictures 
on the inside, and flowers and shrubs and trees for 
the grounds? 

7. Is there a proper appreciation of music by the 
community and by individual homes in the community? 

8. Does your community give enough thought to 
recreation—baseball, basket ball, annual picnics, family 
reunions, agricultural excursions, and rural sports such 
as fishing, hunting, etc. ? 

9. Have your people acquired “the grace of giving” 
for community purposes—to help their school, their 
churches, and community life and progress? Does any- 
body “remember the community in his will” when he 
makes one? 

10. Are you doing anything to encourage a study 
and knowledge of local history? 


Yad ie at 


ARLY, rapid and thorough cultivation of crops is of 
very great importance. Weeds and grass may be 
killed in the sprout or when very small in order to o0»- 
tain maximum yields. If weeds and grass a¥e allowed 
to get a start, the crops will be weakened and stunted 
and much extra labor will be required to clean them 
out. 


E ARE very busy at this season of the year, but let 

us not forget the pastures and grazing crops. We 
should keep the weeds down in the pastures if possible, 
and see to it that a rotation of grazing crops is provided 
for the hogs. Hogs cannot be grown profitably on 
grain in a dry lot. 


HE deadly fly is again with us. This insect pest is 

collecting the deadly disease germs from germ-lader 
filth of all kinds and depositing them on food and in the 
baby’s mouth. This rapid messenger of death is spread- 
ing typhoid and other deadly diseases. All dwellings 
should be screened and traps or poisons used on the out- 
side to catch the flies. All foods should be protected 
by screens at all times and every precaution should be 
taken to exclude ‘flies from the kitchen and dining- 
room. 


WE es 10,000 Sam Johnsons in each of our Pro 

gressive Farmer states, more in some. We are los: 
ing in every way by not having more neighborly codép- 
eration. Not far from where Sam lives are two neigh- 
bors who coéperatively own a grain harvesting outfit, 
including drill, rake, binder, and fanning mill. They 
work together at harvest time. One of them says it is 
the only way he can grow grain at a profit. Two more 
neighbors have built in codperation a sweet potato cur- 
ing and storage house. Four have gone in together and 
bought a portable wood sawing outfit. Let’s talk this 
matter of neighborly codperation over with some of 
our friends. There are lots of ways in which it will 
work, 
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of codperative marketing, in my opinion, is for all 
of us—officials, directors, employees, members—to 

be willing to learn a lot as we go along. Every leader, 
official, or employee must be willing not only to recog- 
nite mistakes when they are 
pointed out, but must be anxious to 
discover such mistakes quickly. 

When I was in Washington City 
some weeks ago I heard Secretary 
Wallace tell the story of old Hiram 
Smith, the man who did most to 
start silo building in Wisconsin. 
Hiram, it appears, was on one oc- 
casion lecturing on silo-filling at a 
State Farmers’ Institute when a 
farmer broke in by saying :— 

“Why, Mr. Smith, that ain’t what you told us when 
you were here last year!” 

“Yes,” answered Hiram, “and if I have lived a year 
without learning anything, then I ought to have died 
last year!” 


I.—We Must Learn as We Go Along 


(come to stay. I marketing has unquestionably 


QO of the most important things for the success 
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come to stay. It is the common sense system, the 

business-like system, the inevitable system, of sell- 
ing farm crops. Folks fifty years from now will won- 
der how any farmer ever thought of selling, all by 
himself, his little insignificant part of any farm crop. 
There would be just as much sense in having a cotton 
factory operative go out to sell the little insignificant 
production of cotton goods made by him and his family 
—or in having each worker in a tobacco factory try to 
sell all by himself the cigars, cigarettes, or plug tobacco 
produced by his own labor. 


But just because coéperative marketing is the ideal 
system and the inevitable system, that doesn’t mean 
that just any sort of codperative marketing organiza- 
tion run in just any sort of way is bound to succeed, 
It isn’t. In a co6perative-as in anything else, “eternal 
vigilance” is the price of success. We must keep pro- 
gressing and improving. 


It might be too harsh to say that if a man has been 
active in a codperative for a year and hasn't learned 
anything, then he ought to have died a year ago—but 
he certainly ought to have quit his present job a year 
ago! 


II.—What Sort of Employees and 
Publicity > 


HERE are some coéperative leaders who think 

that all that is necessary is to make their organi- 

zation 100 per cent effective commercially, and 

that in achieving this result, they may be as arbitrary 

and dictatorial in dealing with members as they please. 
That is a mistake. 


There are other codperative leaders who know that 
we must have a loyal and sympathetic membership, and 
in order to get this, sometimes sacrifice business effi- 
ciency. This is also a mistake. 


Some officials in filling business positions in a codp- 
erative ignore the question of loyalty to codperative 
ideals. Other officials lay too much emphasis on loyalty 
and not enough on downright efficiency. 

Some believe in publicity for everything a codpera- 
tive does. thers believe that practically everything 
must be kept under cover lest the enemy twist and dis- 
tort every statement for its own purposes. 

In all these things as in others we must learn as we 
go along and ddopt common sense policies, avoiding ex- 
tremes. 

1. Officials must aim at commercial efficiency. But 
they must also remember that in the long run, member- 
loyalty is almost as important. 

2. Members have’a right to demand that in filling po- 
sitions, other things being equal, the preference be 
given to loyal friends of codperation. But no matter 
how loyal a man or his family may be, he should not 
be urged for any position unless he is absolutely com- 
petent. ; 

3. Officials must remember that every signer is a 
coéperative and is entitled to 
information in about the same degree as is a 
Stockholder in a corporation. But on the other hand, 
members should realize that we cannot give out in- 
formation to friends of codperation without its also 
reaching enemies of codperation. After each crop is 
seld, for example, a public statement should be made 
Summarizing each item of receipts, expenditures, costs 
of handling, ete. But while a crop is being marketed 


it may often help the enemy to publish just how much 
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the codperative has on hand, at what price it is sell- 
ing, etc. 


IlI.—Gradual Selling Means Better 
Average Prices 


NOTHER thing: while I know that cotton did 
A go to 30 cents a little while this spring, I hope I 

have too much sense to expect my association to 
sell all my cotton at the highest price of the year. With 
coéperative marketing, as was explained when we were 
organizing, no farmer is going to get the lowest price of 
the year and no farmer is going to get the highest price, 
but we are all going to get the average price in the as- 
sociation sales—and that average is going to be better 
by selling all along through the year than it would be 
if we dumped the great bulk of the crop on the mar- 
ket as quickly as we get it picked in the fall. 


In other words, I know that in the long run, year in 
and year out, I am going to get better prices than I 
should if there were no codperative and the bulk of the 
crop were therefore rushed on the market in ninety 
days’ time every fall. This is true no matter how hard 
I might try to find a good time to sell after that. For 
with the bulk of the crop dumped on the market in the 
fall, the harm to prices is already done—and stays done. 
And this damage cannot be atonhed for by any degree of 
later carefulness in picking a time to sell my little part 
of the crop. Moreover, what is said here of cotton also 
applies of course to tobacco, peanuts and other codpera- 
tive marketed crops. 


IV.—Need for District Organizations 


NE thing that Southern codperatives have learned 
QO during the past year is the need for having along 

with each district director a district organization 
to codperate with him, advise with him, give informa- 
tion to him, and get information from him. We have 
had local organizations and central organizations, but 
between the central organization and the local units 
there has often been a missing link. If your director 
happened to live in your county, you could keep up 
with what the general organization was doing; other- 
wise not. Now, however, district organizations are be- 
ing worked out, perhaps the best general plan being 
as follows: 

“The district organization shall be composed of 
chairmen of the various county units in the district. 
This district organization shall act in an advisory 
capacity to the director from the district and shall 
call to his, attention all matters of importance for 
the general improvement of the association. The 
district unit shall meet at least three times a year 
to discuss matters of general welfare to the organi- 
zation in that district. The elected director for 
that district shall be chairman of these meetings, 
the members electing their own secretary. Such 
committees as are necessary shall be appointed and 
report at each meeting.” 


Ask your county chairman if a district organization 
is meeting regularly at least three times a year in your 
district, and if not, ask if it should not do so. 


“THINGS I LOVE ‘MOST IN THE COUNTRY" 
O N THIS page week before last we heard what a 








Virginia reader finds most delightful in country 

life. Last week a Texas reader reported on the 
lovesome things in Texas rural life. Now let us go 
away down into Florida and see what things there mast 
delight a soul sensitive to beauty. Here is the list as 
sent by G. B. Joyner, Whitney, Fla.: @ 


T love the sound of the wind soughing in the pines and the 
feel of pine needles underfoot. 

I love the crisp, cold silence of the stars in winter and the 
mellow moonlight that comes with Indian summer. 

I love the far off musical tinkle of a_cow bell strapped 
about the néck of a Jersey, knee-deep in June. 

I love the smell of freshly turned sod in springtime: 

I love an open fireplace, a cozy chair, a book, a kitten 
purring on the hearth, and the crackle of the flames when 
the wind is howling outside. 

I love the flash of warm, brilliant color that the swift pas 
sage of a Kentucky cardinal injects into an otherwise dull 
and colorless winter day. 

I love the fragrance of the jhoneysuckle, the modesty of the 
violet, and the purity of orange blossoms drenched in dew. 

And I love, the scent of new mown hay that comes to me 
from over the fields at twilight in summer. 

I love the call of the whippoorwill at the close of a perfect 
day. 

I love to hear the cheerful chirp of the cricket in winter 
and the shrill note of the cicada in summer. 

I love the springtime lullab, of a frog chorus borne to me 
through the mist from some nearby 

And I love to watch the sweep of the wld over the Natal 
rass at twilight and see the golden light of the skies blend- 
ing with the green and lilac of lake-girt hills. 

—G. B. JOYNER. 
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’ Tt alking About Co- operative Marketing 


The Inevitable System, but It Must Steadily Progress 


V.—Co-operation Among the 
Co-operatives 
M «re coéperation among the codperatives them- 


selves is another real need. In too many cases in 

the same state, leaders in one coéperative mar- 
keting organization hold no conferences with leaders in 
other codperative organizations, In Kentucky, we un- 
derstand, a sort of state coun of codperative market- 
ing organizations has been worked out; and anyhow, 
other states would do wefl to adopt the idea. 

“In my state,” as one friend said to us last week, 
“we have two powerful codperatives, but in several im- 
portant ways they are working along wholly different 
lines, and this is confusing the membership.” Some 
sort of “state council” of codperatives would not only 
prevent mix-ups of this kind, but often help one co- 
Gperative to profit by the mistakes and experiences of 
others. 


VI.—Tell Troubles to Our Own Folks, 
Not the Opposition 


‘we NTERNAL dissension is the greatest danger of co- 
 cveratve marketing,” said of Southern leader a 
few weeks ago, referring to some difficulties on 

his own board of directors. 

Internal dissensions among leaders are dangerous, but 
we doubt whether other dangers are not greater. Inter- 
nal dissensions among leaders are not so serious as 
dissatisfaction among members. And a director or 
leader who believes in a certain policy owes a duty to 
his people to fight for it. He should fight for it, even 
at the risk of some dissension, rather than silently agree 
to any policy that he thinks endangers a great cause— 
a cause on whose success depends the prosperity and 
happiness of. countless thousands of toiling men and 
women from one end of Dixie to the other. There is 
much wisdom in the aphorism of old Nathaniel Macon: 
“The tempest of democracy is better than the calm of 
despotism.” 

As a rule, the only sort of fighter who ought to be 
discouraged is the man who impugns the motives of 
those who disagree with him. Sir James Barrie said to 
a group of college students the other day something 
like this:, “Would you be great? Then go through 
life without attributing to your opponents motives less 
worthy than you claim for yourself.” It is an excellent 
rule. 

Let every director speak out frankly about any 
policy he thinks wrong and let every member do the 
same—not to outsiders but to his directors and officials, 
But in all cases let us acknowledge that the other man 
is probably as honest in his opinion as we are in ours, 
and then urge him to join us in an unprejudiced effort 
to find the real truth and the right policy. Let’s not 
complain to outsiders but write or see our own officials, 
directors, or county chairmen, 


A Book to Get This Week 


Hie« you ever read Theodore Roosevelt's Letters 





to His Children? lf you haven't, you have a real 

treat waiting for you. This volume reveals bet- 
ter than perhaps anything else the remarkable versa- 
tility and many-sidedness of the man, his superb zest 
for living, and the happy comradeship that existed be- 
tween him and his boys and girls. If more busy par- 
ents took the same interest in the work and play and 
study, the plans, interests and ambitions, of their chil- 
dren, there would be less reason for complaint about 
“the younger generation,” 





Favorite Bible Verses 


NEW commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another: as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another.—John 13:34 


Go.to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
and be wise.—Proverbs 5:6. 


A Thought for the Week 


Tie garden not only is the exquisite playground of 





the home, but the resting-place of the spirit—the 

place of inspiration and promise, of tranquility 
and intense personal claim, and we are held and in- 
spired by it. . So let us all have gardens, for we 
shall be but following in the footsteps of those of past 
ages, and but expressing the love of the garden that 
has been in our hearts for generations. Let it have cool, 
shaded places, where out of the summer sun one my 
steal to sit, and with the sound of dripping water near 
by, see the brilliant flower beds in their masses of 
gorgeous color standing out in the full sunlight, with 
the bees at their work among them and the blue sky 
overhead.—Martha Brookes Hutcheson. 
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June Problems for ThoseWho Milk 


Bad Flavors and Unusual Changes in 
Milk and Cream 


N COOL weather churning troubles are common, 
[== to dry feeds, cows a long time in milk, low 

temperature and improper ripening of the cream or 
milk. But in summer time the chief milk troubles in 
the farm home are bad or undesirable flavor, unusual 
changes in the clabbering and sour- 
ing of the milk, such as souring 
witl®ut clabbering, clabbering or 
curdling without souring, ropy or 
slimy milk and many other unusual 
conditions or changes. 


When any of these unusual con- 
ditions arise, the tendency is to 
charge the fault to the cow or the 

= feed. Of course, certain plants 
TAIT BUTLER like wild onions, bitterweed, tur- 
flips, etc., produce undesirable flavors in milk, and a 
diseased udder might cause undesirable changes in the 
milk. But if the cow and her udder appear healthy and 
the feeds are such as usually produce good flavored 
and desirable milk, then the chances are a hundred 
to one that the cure must come through a change in 
the handling of the milk. When fresh milk as taken 
from the cow contains no bad or undesirable flavor, 
any bad flavors or uff§ual changes which develop after- 
ward are usually due to faulty handling. Without any 
attempt at scientific accuracy, let us see if we can make 
the causes of these undesirable conditions plain. 

Milk sours naturally because of the presence, mul- 
tiplication and activities of acid forming or “souring” 
bacteria or “germs,” which are naturally present in all 
milk. Even during the first few hours after the milk is 
drawn there may be a number of other kinds of bac- 
teria in the milk. That is, good milk may contain other 
bacteria in small numbers as well as the natural souring 
kinds. 

If the milk is kept cool, the souring bacteria and at 
least most of the others do not increase in numbers 
rapidly. But when the ripening of the cream, or the 
whole milk as is common on the farm, begins, or if the 
temperature of the milk is around 70 degrees, then all 
the bacteria increase rapidly in numbers for a time, but 
after a few hours, if the conditions are right and the 
milk normal, the acid forming or souring bacteria in- 
crease much more rapidly and by their numbers or their 
activities kill out or “smother” the other kinds of bac- 
teria and good flavored cream and butter are produced. 

But if the undesirable bacteria are large in numbers 
because of faulty handling, or if the natural souring 
bacteria are prevented from increasing rapidly by un- 
favorable conditions, then bad flavors, and unusual con- 
ditions in the milk occur. 

Milk is the best food for animals, and it is also an ex- 
cellent food for certain bacteria, or “germs” as they are 
sometimes called. Therefore, care must be taken to 
keep out undesirable bacteria and make the conditions 
such as to favor the work of the souring or desirable 
bacteria, in order that these may check the activities of 
the undesirable kinds or “smother” them out. When it 
is stated that extreme cleanliness must be observed in 
the dairy, something more, even, than kitchen cleanli- 
ness is meant, In fact, in handling milk, the bacteériolo- 
gist’s meaning of cleanliness must prevail, 

All this has been written to indicate how these trou- 
bles are to be prevented, or cured: 

1. The milk must be kept as clean as possible. Dirt 
gets into milk from the cow, from the milker and his 
hands, from the dust in the air settling into the milk, 
and from milk vessels that have not been properly 
washed or handled. The udder and flanks of the cow 
should be brushed and then wiped with a damp cloth, 
or washed and then the water wiped out with a clean 
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should be, and all water imwnediately drained out of 
them, they will be hot enough to quickly dry themselves. 
They should then be exposed to the sun in a place free 
from dust. 

This applies to all vessels in which the milk is placed 
and it goes without saying that the milk must be kept 
in a clean place free from bad odors and dust. 

3. When it is desired to keep the milk sweet for use, 
the temperature must be kept low, which prevents the 
multiplication and activities of the bacteria, especially 
those that produce normal souring. 

Before the milk or cream is churned it is usually 
soured or ripened, If kept, for say twenty-four hours, 
at a temperature of around 70 degrees and stirred 
occasionally, proper ripening may be secured in normal 
cream or milk. When undesirable~ flavors arise or 
unusual and undesirable conditions in the milk or cream 
occur, correction will usually be secured by care in 
handling. But when such conditions arise it may be a 
good practice for the housewife to mix some sour or 
clabbered milk or buttermilk of good flavor and nor- 
mal condition, with the milk or cream at the beginning 
of the souring or ripening period. A teacupful or two 
of this good flavored sour milk or buttermilk may be 
well stirred into each gallon of the milk or cream to be 
ripened and then the whole stirred again every few 
hours during the ripening process. We should not be 
too ready to blame the eow or the feed. Undesirable 
bacteria and faults in handling are very much more 
likely to be the cause of such troubles. 


Good and Bad Features of Sorghum for 
Silage, Compared With Corn 


HAT are the good and bad features of sorghum 
compared with corn for silage? 
The bad features generally stated against sor- 
ghum, as compared with corn, for silage are: 


First: The silage is more acid or sour and some- 
times it has.a dark color and bad odor. These objec- 
tionable features of sorghum silage apply to the sweet 
serghums rather than to the grain sorghums grown in 
the dryer sections of the West. They may be entirely 
prevented by allowing the sorghum to become fully ma- 
ture before putting in the silo. The seeds should be 
allowed to become hard before putting the sweet sor- 
ghums in the silo. * 


Second: Sorghum silage is not equal to corn silage 
in feeding value and it is not relished i as well by the 
livestock. 


It is true that sorghum silage is slightly inferior to 
corn silage, when the corn has a fair crop of ears or 
grain. The difference, however, is not great, probably 
not more than 5 to 10 per cent in favor of corn silage. 
When cottonseed meal or any other rich protein 
concentrate is used with the silage, the corn silage is 
little or no better than good sorghum silage. It is 
doubtful if the cattle eat corn silage any better than 
sorghum silage, except when the sorghum is put in 
toc green and possesses the objectionable features stated 
above which are prevented by allowing the sorghums 
to mature. 

Third: The sweet sorghums are said to be “harder 
on the land,” making it less productive the next year. 
Sorghum takes more from the land because it makes a 
heavier tonnage or produces more per acre. It is also 
probable that the root system or the stubble of the 
sweet sorghums leaves the land in a less desirable con- 
dition than does corn. 

The good features of sorghum as compared with 
corn are: 


First: The sweet sorghums throughout nearly the 
entire South produce not only a heavier tonnage, but 
also more actual feed value per acre than corn. This 
is probably true on practically all soils and all years, 
but it is more especially true on soi's of average and 
low fertility and in a dry season, The same is true 
of the grain or non-saccharine sorghums in sections 
having too light a rainfall for the best corn production. 

The sweet sorghums, especially the large growing va- 
rieties, like Goose Neck (Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane) 
and Honey (Japanese Seeded Ribbon Cane), will pro- 
duce from 25 to 50 per cent more tonnage on the aver- 
age soils of the South than will corn. That means, es- 
timating sorghum silage as 90 per cent of the feeding 
value of corn silage, pound for pound, that the sor- 
ghums produce from 12% to 35 per cent more feed per 
acre in the form of silage than will corn. 

Second: The sweet sorghums, if allowed to mature, 
keep better in the silo than corn. They are heavier and 
it is easier to put them in the silo in such manner as to 
result in less Waste from mold and other damage. A 
larger tonnage of sorghum silage than corn silage is 
stored in the same space, 

Sorghum silage got a bad reputation in its early use, 
because it was put in the silo too green. Corn also suf- 
fered in the same way at first, but not to the same 
extent. 

Practically in every case where the sweet sorghums 
prove unsatisfactory today, it is because of the same 
faulty practice. The sorghums, when properly handled, 
are superior to corn for silage in the South, because 
they produce more feed per acre. 


Digestible Nutrients in Soy Beans and 
Cottonseed Meal Compared 


READER asks for the “digestible nutrients in a 
A ton of soy beans and a ton of cottonseed meal.” 

Also, for “the digestible nutrients in the soy bean 
stover or straw from which the ton of soy beans is 
threshed.” 

If we assume that a ton of soy beans, or thirty-three 
and one-third bushels, is obtained from 4,000 pounds of 
straw,—there may be a larger or smaller proportion of 
straw,—we have a basis for answering our inquirers 
question. 

The following shows the digestible nutrients in one 
ton each of soy beans and cottonseed meal and two tons 
of soy bean stover or straw: 





DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 











Carbohy- 
Protein drates Fat 
2,000 pounds soy beans.....+ses 664 Ibs. 494 tbs. | 320 Tbs. 
4,000 pounds soy bean stover..} 112 tbs. 1,540 ths. 40 ths. 
2,000 pounds cottonseed meal. 668 ths. 486 ths. } 158 ths 





There is more fat in the soy beans than is probably 
best and it may be more economical to sell the soy 
beans and buy soy bean meal or cottonseed meal or 
swap the soy beans for soy bean meal when that can be 
done to advantage. It is also necessary to grind the 
soy beans to obtain their best feeding value, but the 
figures above answer our reader’s inquiry. 


Lower Costs of Production By Feeding 
Silage and Legume Hays 


F EITHER the beef or dairy herd is to be fed eco- 
[ renicatiy next winter, silage or legume hay, and pre- 

ferably both, must be used. The large cost of cattle 
feeding comes in the winter. Harvested and stored 
feeds, which are always more expensive, must be used 
more or less in nearly all parts of the South for win- 
tering the cattle. 

When the number of cattle justifies—ten to fifteen 





milker must be cleam. No dust should be 

stirred up at milking time, nor the milk 

allowed to set in a dusty or dirty barn. 
2. Extreme care must be taken to kill 


cloth. The hands and clothing of the 


The Cheerful Plowman—1. raw’ ru 


MORE ABOUT OUR RADIO 


dairy cattle and twenty-five to thirty-five 
beef cattle—silage is our-cheapest and 
best winter roughage. The best dry 
roughage is legume hay. It may not be 
profitable to feed salable legume hays to 


4 
? 
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undesirable bacteria in all the milk ves- 
sels. When these undesirable _ bac- 
teria once get in a dairy—large or 
small—and establish themselves, extra 
work and care are required to get rid of 
them. 

Milk vessels should first be rinsed well 
with milk warm or cool water, so as to 
remove the milk without curdling it in 
the seams or depressions in the vessels, as 
will be done by hot water. Then wash 
thoroughly in tepid or milk warm water 
with a brush and some good washing 
powder. No matter how clean you may 
think you keep your dish rag, it has no 
place in washing milk vessels. It should 
not be used. Nor should the vessels be 
wiped, If they are well scalded with 








OUR radio receiving set is still on duty, 

can can bet. It still is combing from the 
air the tunes and voices waving there. 
Sometimes it grabs a snatch of song from 
some big fellow fat and strong; sometimes 
it steals the piping tones of one who’s built 
of skin and bones; sometimes the waves 
come from the mhouth of some fair alto in 
the South; and then again they sally 
forth from some soprano in the North; 
sometimes they are the free bequest of 
some bass singer in the West; and once 
or twice they’ve come, at least, straight 





= boiling water or ivejsteatmyias they. \. - 


from a tenor in the East. When all is 
said and all is done this thing has 
brought more royal fun than we had ever 
dreamed about when first I saw and 
brought it out. Last night an orchestfa in 
Maine was playing some smart jazz re- 
frain, a jingling tune with lots of pep, 
adapted to the dancing step,—and say, 
those waves got in the feet of both Paul- 
eeny and of Pete, and hip hurrah, away 
they went at double quick, election bent, 
while my old foot caught up the rhyme 
and started in to beating time! At last 
the music died away, and then I couldn’t 
help but say, “Young folks, how thankful 
you should be that you are not so old as 
we! When we were young there were no 
cars, no phonographs nor movie stars; 
no planes cavorting through the air, a 
b ip hone just here and there; and most 

all, 'd have you know, we did not have 
, radio! We never in our younger 
day could dance to tunes so far away! 
I hope you both appreciate that you were 





born a little late.” 








beef cattle, but if the question is one of 
growing legumes and feeding them to 
beef cattle or not growing them at all, 
then there is little doubt but it pays to 
grow and feed legumes to beef cattle. 
The basic need of our cropping system as 
it affects our soil fertility is the growing 
of more legumes, 

Silage is best because it furnishes juicy 
or succulent feed in winter and more, 
feed is obtained per dollar expended im 
production. Legume hays are the best 
dry roughage because they reduce the 
grain feed required for both dairy and 
beef cattle and their growth and feeding 
increases the fertility of the soil. 

If we are going to produce milk or 
beef, it is important that we produce it at 
the least cost. 
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Home Sanitation in June | Nay 


UNE marks the coming of summer 
and hot weather along with fruits and 
vegetables and flies and mosquitoes; the 
season is one in which more than usual 
care must be obseryed to provide and 



































































4 maintain home sanitation. The food must SHH NTTIN ey A 
= be selected and prepared with care and \ A | | \ d 
y 8 kept away from flies if the family, and f | 
| especially the children, are to be protect- i Inuit 
fi | ll 


“as ed against digestive upsets. The fruits 
a and vegetables of early summer must be I OIVIGTGITE 
used only when they are fresh, for partly : 
decomposed food, underripe fruit, and 
- raw or only partly cooked vegetables 
: often irritate the stomach and bowels 
-_ and cause trouble. And; if flies are al- 
“ Y lowed in the kitchen and dining room, 
i they may bring the germs of typhoid 
: fever and infectious dysentery (summer 
SS bowel complaint) to the food from a 
neighboring open privy, if such exists 
at the home or in the community. 
In addition to screening the house (or 
ha | at least the dining room and kitchen) and 
the maintenance of a sanitary privy, a 
safe water supply is essential for protec- 
tion against the illnesses of summer. 


The Care of Cuts, Wounds, 


and Abrasions 


Tiismvne sas ce'«| QOQa@ring Higher and Higher 


scratches, is to keep them clean. If 


such a wound is kept clean, it will heal e 
tly—and just as rapidly i - 

ergy ond fut py ino pe In Public Regard 
sags ha tissue -_ multiply “ repair 
the damage an ere is no rug or ° 

agent that will increase their natural The one plain fact that the good Maxwell rarely 
ever, Gill tetas the tate of coll growth needs expert mechanical attention tells the farmer 
and cause a wound to be slow to heal. e e ° e ° 
It can be seen that the best treatment —-experienced as he is with machinery—that it 


for a minor wound-is to keep it clean 


and “let it alone.” is exceptionally good. 


If a wound has been made with a dirty 


instrument or has become dirty, the en- Its maintenance cost, as well as its running cost, 


tire surface and the surrounding skin 


should be swabbed with tincture of M ; 

iodine. Bleeding tends to wash the dirt 1S amazingly low. 

from a wound and, if the bleeding is * , 

aut fhe. piotecs ar. deemtt. lant’ tong Nothing but the finest construction, of the finest 
enough to weaken the patient it is a good 


: thing. In small abrasions or cuts, as soon materials—heretofore reserved to owners of the 


VL 


——— oo 





’ 





5 as the bleeding stops, apply a coating of - : ° 

collodion (‘new skin") to protect. the highest priced cars and now made possible only 
youn oO irt and infection. Fo ° 

larger wounds the gaping edges may be by Maxwell’s low-cost, high-grade manufacture 

H drawn together with clean strips of ad- xs 


4 hesive’ tape. As a dressing, a pad of —Can produce such results. 


clean gauze or muslin is best; this should 
| a bnndaye, an left undisturbed ge fed The uncommon beauty of the good Maxwell 
© tre thee started it on the way toward its success. 


It is not necessary to redress a minor 
wound unless there is evidence of infec- 


tion (inflammation) such as pain, dis- But it is on the sheer goodness which it is 


charge, odor, or a rise in temperature. 


In clean wounds, redressing delays and demonstrating by unprecedented reliability and 


endangers normal healfng. Protection of 


the wound from dirty fingers, clothes, economy, and by its exceptionally easy riding, 


and other objects is the important thing. 


i Rest of the part favors early healing, that the car is soaring higher and higher in 


while use of the part delays healing. . ° ° ° 

T —s public regard, to final domination of its market. 
P Don’t Give Chickens Salt 
j 


DP you know that salt is poison to 





Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 


chickens? A few days ago a neigh- horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
bor of mine had a rather tragic experi- F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
ence. Hurrying home from church on $885; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 
Sunday to see about dinner for her large 
i ugar Se. Seen: meade some Send MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
: ents a MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


to be served she discovered that she had 
used two cups of salt instead of sugar, 
and the pudding was, of course, unfit to 


eat. Later in the afternoon the cook 
threw it out to the chickens. “ i ‘he Good 


The next morning, to her great dis- 


may, Mrs. L. discovered 14 of her large 






Plymouth Rock hens stretched out, stone 
dead. They had been poisoned by the 
overdose of salt. 


MARGARET L. MACKINTOSH. 






















HE beginning of the laying-by sea- 
son for 1923 is here in the Lower 
South and soon farmers all over the 

South will be laying-by corn and other 

crops. 

Prof. M.J. Fun- 
chess, head of the 
Department of 
Agronomy at the 
Alabama Experiment 
Station, Auburn, in 
answering when and 
how laying-by should 
be done, says: 

ae “There is very lit- 
MR. DAVIS tle available data as 
to when corn should be laid by, but my 
opinion, based on careful observation and 
study of all available records, is that it 
may be safely laid-by when it is between 
waist and shoulder high. There is also 
little available data regarding the time to 
lay-by cotton, but a3 I see it, there is no 
special reason for continuing the cultiva- 
tion of cotton until it is far advanced, 
except to destroy weeds. 

“Even though definite information as to 
the time to lay-by corn and cotton is not 
available, there is definite information 
that the last or laying-by cultivation 
should leave the land in first-class condi- 
tion and free from weeds.” 


II.—Grass Worms Expected 


N South Alabama it is not improbable 

that grass worms will attack corn and 
certain other crops in June. This is a 
warning by Dr. W. E. Hinds, entomolo- 
gist at Auburn. In case they do appear, 
farmers should consult their county 
agents immediately for information as 
to what to do. 

From the standpoint of insects, the 
most important thing which farmers can 
do in the month of June is to gather and 
destroy the first emerging boll weevils, 
according to Dr. Hinds. This should be 
done just as squares begin to form, at 
which time weevils will be found in the 
tops of the stalks. A hoop and sack outfit 
is very efficient for this purpose. 








By P. O. 


“If these early weevils are picked and 
destroyed,” said Dr. Hinds, “much weevil 
damage will be avoided.” 


III.—Summer Livestock Care 


(ARE and feeding of livestock is a 
duty which lasts throughout the year. 
Summer feeding, however, differs some- 
what from winter feeding in that summer 
feeding is usually lighter, due to pas- 
tures, 

In early summer, protection against 
flies also becomes important. To protect 
livestock from flies commercial repellents 
are good and should be used according 
to directions on the containers. A good 
repellent can be made at home by mix- 
ing 4 ounces of powdered naphthaline and 
1 gallon of crude oil and in another con- 
tainer 1 pound of soap and 4 gallons of 
water, after which the two mixtures 
should be combined. In hot weather a 
repellent should be applied daily, using 
an ordinary hand spray gun. 


IV.—Feeding Dairy Cows 


“P\URING hot weather the dairy cow is 

entitled to special attention,” says 
Prof. W. H. Eaton of the Dairy Depart- 
ment, “it is a mistake to conclude that a 
good pasture is all the feed needed by a 
dairy cow.” 

Dairy cows on a good pasture and pro- 
ducing 20 pounds of milk daily should 
have three pounds of concentrate; those 
producing 25 pounds should have four 
pounds; those producing 30 pounds 
should have five and one-half pounds; 
those producing 35 pounds should have 
seven pounds; those producing 40 pounds 
should have eight pounds; and those pro- 
ducing 50 pounds should have ten pounds, 


Prof. Eaton added that grain rations 
in these proportions increase milk produc- 
tion and profits and keep cows in better 
condition throughout the year. Cows 
producing less than 20 pounds of milk 
daily do not need any grain ration if they 
are running on a good pasture, 





June Work on Alabama Farms 


Suggestions That Should Also Benefit Georgia and Florida Farmers 


DAVIS 


As a suggestive ration for dairy cows, 
Prof. Eaton offers the following: 
1.—100 pounds cottonseed meal. 
300 pounds velvet bean meal. 
2.—100 pounds cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds corn and cob meal. 
200. pounds velvet bean meal. 
3.—100 pounds* cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds peanut meal. 
40 pounds velvet bean meal. 
4.—600 pounds corn and cob meal. 
100 pounds cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds wheat bran. 
5.—100 pounds corn and. cob meal. 
00 pounds cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds wheat bran. 
6.—400 pounds corn and cob meal. 
300 pounds cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds wheat bran. 

The above rations are offered as guides 
and the farmer should vary from them 
to meet his conditions and feed. Hay and 
silage should accompany either in winter 
and a little hay and a good pasture in 
summer. 

Special recommendation by Prof. 
Eaton is that cows be allowed to run on 
pastures at night during the summer. In 
this way they can graze when it is cooler 
and are not bothered by flies. 


V.—Continue Garden Plantings 


(,ARDEN work in June is a continua- 
tion of that of May. As pointed out 
by Prof. C. L. Isbell of the Department 
of Horticulture at Auburn, frequent shal- 
low cultivation should continue, keeping 
the ground in first class condition in order 
to stimulate rapid growth. 

Planting of corn, beans, and certain 
other crops should be made during May 
and June in order to continue the succes- 
sion of production. As a general rule 
these plantings should be made about. ev- 
ery two weeks. 

“Strawberries, rhubarb, and asparagus 
which have finished their task for this year 
should be placed in first class condition 
for next year,” added Prof. Isbell. “They 
should be cultivated thoroughly and fer- 
tilized. For asparagus and rhubarb, 
barnyard manure is preferable and it is 
also good for strawberries, but where the 
strawberry acreage is large, commercial 
fertilizers are required,” 
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The setting out of sweet potato plants 
is a popular task at this season of the 
year. For best results the hole should 
be made and water poured in, followed 
by inserting the plant, after which the 
hole should be filled with dirt. In this 
way moisture is retained and a greater 
per cent of plants will live. 


VI.—Timely Suggestions 


Ora timely suggestions by Pro- 
fessor Isbell are: 

1, That spraying of orchards and thin- 
ning of fruit be continued. At Auburn 
orchards are sprayed every three weeks. 
June spraying of peaches to destroy the 
second brood of curculio is very impor- 
tant. 

2. That orchards be properly cultivated 
after turning under winter cover crop. 
This should be followed by a crop of 
cowpeas or other good orchard crop. 


3. Old canes of raspberries, blackber- 
ries, and dewberries should be removed. 


VII.—More Home Conveniences 


“*THIS should be a summer when South- 

ern farmers should make a special 
effort to improve their homes, making 
them more attractive and more comfort- 
able,” said Prof. M. L. Nichols of the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering. 
This work may include: A sanitary sur- 
vey, curbing the well, construction of a 
sanitary toilet, properly located, improv- 
ment of fences and out-houses, installa- 
tion of waterworks, installation of elec- 
tric lights. 

“The first of the summer months has 
arrived,” added Prof. Nichols, “and to 
make sure this work is done this summer, 
it is well for both farmer and farm 
women to give these subjects serious 
consideration. It is a well known fact 
that Southern farmers are more pros- 
perous now than they have been since 
1920, and in no way can they make their 
prosperity mean more to them than by 
making their homes more comfortable, 
convenient, and attractive.” 


The Control of Malaria in the South 


I.—Eradicate the Anopheles Mosquito, Which Carries This Disease 
By MARY READE SMITH 


HE importance of the malaria prob- 

lem has not been generally recog- 

nized. Statistics record the mor- 
tality rate of tuberculosis, pneumonia, ty- 
phoid fever and smallpox. These dis- 
eases run a rather dramatic course, and 
results are patent and definite. A disease 
like malaria, however, runs a slow, insid- 
jous course and its effects are obscure 
and varied. The gravest injury of ma- 
laria lies not in its death rate, but in its 
sickness rate. Not only does it lower 
the general vitality of a community, and 
ultimately leads to loss of life, but it 
causes also a tremendous loss of economic 
efficiency. 

Dr. H. R. Carter estimates that one 
death from pneumonia ordinarily corre- 
sponds to about 125 sick days, work days 
lost; one from typhoid fever to 450 to 500 
sick days; one from tuberculosis to more 
than this among whites, somewhat less 
for Negroes. A death from malaria, 
however, corresponds to from 2,000 to 
4,000 sick days. And since the person in- 
fected with malaria is half-sick a great 
deal of the time, the loss of efficiency is 
much greater than this. 


Diagnosis 


E hiewn parasites injected into a man by 
the mosquito enter the red blood- 
cells, by which they are fed. As they 
grow targer, they divide into a number of 
wedge-shaped parts. The blood-cells 
break up at this point and set the young 


parasites free. Each part starts off on its 
ewn account and tries to enter another 
red blood-cell and repeat the process of 
the parent parasite. From the time the 
parasites enter a red blood-cell until they 
divide into daughter parasites, from 48 to 
72 hours must elapse, depending on the 
kind of parasites, of which there are 
three distinct types, each producing a dif- 
ferent form of malarial fever. 


When the iniected red blood-cells 
break up, they liberate not only the 
bunch of daughter parasites, but a small 
amount of poison which the parasites 
have formed: When a large number of 
them do this at the same time, this causes 
the chills and fever of the sick man, 
which occurs just after the cells break 
down. At least 150,000,000 parasites must 
divide at the same time to liberate enough 
poison to produce a chill. 


Conveyance 


Seas parasites that a mosquito sucks up 
'£ find lodgment in her stomach-wall 
and grow there. After some time the 
bodies thus formed break, and set free 
many young parasites, some of which 
finally find their way to the mouth of the 
mosquito. They are there mixed with 
her saliva and are injected into a man 
when she bites him. Then they enter 
the blood cells and start their life ail 
over again. This change takes place in 


about 11 days in summer. It takes 
longer in cool weather. 

Malarial parasites get into the blood 
in one way only—through the bite of 
the female Anopheles mosquito. 

2. The mosquito herself received this 
infection by having previously fed on a 
person whose blood contained such para- 
sites. The mosquito acquires infection 
in no other way. 

Without this continued change between 
the two hosts the parasite dies. 

Anopheles rarely bites in the day time 
in the United States. Her bite is less 
painful than that of other mosquitoes and 
she does not sing so loudly. When mos- 
quitoes are much complained of, they are 
rarely Anopheles, and there can be many 
Anopheles about without much complaint. 


. Control 


RIEFLY, methods of malaria control 
seek: (1) To get rid of Anopheles 
mosquitoes; (2) To prevent access of 
Anopheles to man; (3) Fo treat men 
having malarial parasites in their blood 
so that they will not infect mosquitoes; 
(4) To protect healthy people so that 
even if they are bitten by infected mos- 
quitoes, they will not develop malarial 
fever. 
The control of Anopheles production 
constitutes a community problem. It can 
be effected: 


First, by draining or filling up the pools 
and marshes in which mosquitoes breed. 

Second, by oiling the pools that cannot 
be drained or filled up with a mixture of 
4 kerosene and % crude oil. Kerosene 
spreads over the surface of the water and 
acts as a poison to the Anopheles larvae 
when they come to the surface to get air. 


Dr. M. A. Barber of the United States 
Public Health Service has recently dis- 
covered that Paris green is effective in 
killing Anopheline larvae in bodies of 
water where oil cannot be used. The 
Paris green is mixed with road dust, in 
proportion of 1 to 100, and sifted over 
the surface of the water in a dust cloud. 
It settles out and the larvae feeding at 
the surface (Anopheles) taking the Paris 
green along with their food particles are 
poisoned. Larvae that feed below the 
surface (Culex) are not affected. 


Third, by fish control. The common top 
minnow, found in great abundance in 
some of our small sluggish streams, feeds 
on the larvae of mosquitoes. Mr. J. A. 
LePrince, senior sanitary engineer of the 
Public Health Service, has recently writ- 
ten at length on this subject. He esti- 
mates that under favorable circumstances, 
we can expect 90 per cent decrease in 
mosquito production by the use of min- 
nows where there is no dense vegetation 
and floating matter to protect the larvae. 
These minnows seem to propagate best in 
those bodies of water particularly suited 
to the development of Anopheles. 
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When Yanks and Johnnies Ate 
From the Same Skillet 


WAS born March 20, 1846, in West 

Tennessee. I enclose a picture show- 
ing the five generations in my family— 
myself, my daughter, my granddaughter, 
my great-granddaughter, and my great- 
great-grandson. 

Two of my brothers were in the Con- 
federate Army. Once during the war 


my father started to camp to see them. ~ 


It was his first trip on a train and that 
night the train was wrecked and one 
man was killed. Father had to return 
without seeing the boys. One was killed. 
That one was singing when he left 
home :— 


“One morning, one morning, 
One morning in May, 
I heard a poor soldier 
Lamenting and say, 
‘I’m a Rebel soldier 
And far from my home 
I Jeft my dear mother 
In tears to weep and mourn, 

We were all standing in the doorway 
and listened to the song floating back 
on the morning breezes until the last 
notes died away in the distance. We 
never saw him again. 

While Father was gone, Mother and 
my three sisters and I would sit up late 
at night spinning and sewing. Frequent- 
ly one of us would have to get up and 
go out and get wood to put on the fire in 
the big fireplace. We would hate to go, 
because we were afraid, and would ven- 
ture out very slowly and come back on 
the run. 


, Once there were two Confederate sol- 
diers at our house. A woman came all 
the way from Gordon Station about day- 
light to tell us the Yankees were coming. 
She had run barefooted through briers 


“Old Times in The South” 
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FROM ANTE-BELLUM DAYS TO THE PRESENT 
Here are five generations of the family of Mrs. Angie Glasgow. 


and bushes and her feet were bleeding. 
As soon as the boys could get a few bites 
to eat they left. There were only a 
few minutes to spare before the Yan- 
kees came up and went all through the 
house and barn looking for them. 
Mother had a skillet with a few hot bis- 
cuits they had left. The Yankees took 
what were left. We thanked God they 
had not found our -boys, but laughed 
over the Yankees and our boys eating 
biscuits from the same skillet and not 
knowing it. 

Another time the Yankees came and 
helped themselves to everything they 
could find. I ran and put on my best 
dress to keep them fram taking that. 
They took Father’s only mule and as 
they were leaving Mother said to them, 
“Gentlemen, I hope that mule will pay 
for everything my boys steat from your 


people.” They turned the mule loose 
and went away without it. 
MRS. ANGIE GLASGOW. 
Rector, Ark. 


How Southern Women Lived 


in War Time 


HE old lady who told me this story 

was sitting on her porch. There was 
nothing about the place to remind one 
that there had ever been hardship or 
want there. Beautiful orange trees were 
in sight and shade trees about the house 
to make a pleasant contrast. But as the 
old lady rocked back and forth, she was 
thinking of the time when she had seen 
here a very different picture. 





Her young husband had built a cabin 
in this clearing for his wife and their 
twin boys and just as he was getting it 


completed, there came the ringing call to 
“shoulder arms!” He had no time to 
make a door. 

“The thought of Florida’s warm cli- 
mate may cross your mind,” she said, 
“and the other thought that there were 
no thieves then to steal. But think a 
minute! Only a few of the virgin pines 
had been cut about the cabin, and there 
were miles and miles of unbroken for- 
ests arougd, and wild animals for neigh- 
bors. At night came the scream of the 
panther that made one’s blood run cold, 
and ‘after that the cries of wolves. 
Wouldn’t you have wanted a door to 
shut?” 

Soon after her husband left, she said, 
there came a night when a pack of 
wolves came nearer and nearer. She 
could think of but one thing to do—to 
gather a pile of pine knots and build a 
fire as close to the doorway as she dared, 
After that was done, she sat in the door- 
way all night long and fed the fire. The 
wolves came close about it but dared not 
pass. 

Just before morning she heard shots 
and the wolves ran away. Then came 
the voices of her husband and a com- 
rade who had gotten leave at the camp 
to come back and see how she was. 

She said there was a market for pal- 
metto berries and for wild vanilla leaves 
at a general store on St. John’s River, 
long mfles from where she lived. She 
hunted in the palmetto scrub for the 
berries in their season, and in the low, 
wet places for the wild vanilla. The 
palmetto berries were used in a certain 
medicine and the vanilla leaves were for 
cigar wrappers. There in the wilder- 
ness, alone with two babies—how did 
she do it? MRS. N. K. BRAY, 

Tampa, Fla. 








They keep their shape— 


they won’t rip— 
And they look as fine as they feel! 


Around the farm or around the town, Blue Buckle Work 


Garments win! 
and stylish, 


You work easier in them and you look neat 


Extra cloth to make up for shrinking is smoothly worked 
in where it’s needed—without spoiling the- garment’s fine 


appearance. 


Blue Buckle materials are the very best possi- 


ble; seams are triple or double stitched as wanted; big 
pockets; strong buttonholes; modish tailoring. 
These famous overalls, work shirts and work pants are 


made for the farmer by skillful experts. 


The cost is moder- 


ate simply because we turn out so many (9,000,000 sold). 


Ask your dealer. He'll tell you—and show you—why 
thousands of farmers always demand Blue Buckle Work 
Garments and refuse other makes! 


Manufactured under the cleanest and most sanitary conditions. 
Positively no convict, institutional or similar labor employed. 


Blue Buckle overalls, work shirts, and work pants 


fela.”” 





Blue Buckle “Big- 
Probably 
the strongest over- 
all ever made. 


foomy and com- 
fortable. Elastic 


back style 





Blue Buckle Coat Style Work 
Shirt. Finest quality indige 
, : extra full 
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Blue Buckle Work 
Pants. Made in 
pin 
stripes, khakis, 
dam. Hive pock- 
ets; strongest 
taped seams; built 
throughout for 
» yet —_ 

wear anywhere. 
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Blue Buckle “Bigfela” Work 


ae triple- 

3 seams; 

large, strong pockets. A coat 

any farmer can be proud of for 

along timeh. . ne cM 16 ye 46eed 
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The beveled All-Weather 
Tread on the new Good- 
year Cord is made from an 
improvcd rabber compound. 
That means longer wear. 
The sidewallsof this new tire 
are thicker and heavier than 
re. 
That means greater curb 
and rut res?stance. 
The clean-cut rugge } blocks 
of the tread are remforced at 
the base by heavy rubber ribs. 
That means a stauncher 
tread, and quieter, 
er running. 
The blocks which line the 
treadon either side are 
beveled at the outer edge. 
That means less vibration 
and strain. 
The carcass is m from 
high grade long-staple cot- 
ton, and embodies t : pat- 
ented Goodyear principle 
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of group- ply construction. 
That mears maximum 
strensth, endurance, resili- 
ence and serviceability. 
The tire as a whole is the 
fest that Goodyear has 
ever sold. 
Th+: means extreme quality 
and economy. 
It preserves without sacri- 


ficc the advantages of the 

famous All-Weather Tread. 
That means slipless, slide- 
less, skidless travel, and 
safety. 

You want this new Good 

year Cord with the beveled 

All-Weather Tread—ask for 

it by name. 

Get it from your Goodyear 

Service Scaheon Dealer, who 


will help you get from it all 
the mileage built into it at 


the factory. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
és made in ali sizes fer trucks and passenger cars 
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Copyright 1923, by The Geodyear Tire & RubberCo., Ina 














Send No Money ! 


No—not one cent now. 
f) Just let us send at our 
choice of 

twe beautiful satin 

é@rese slippers ——and with 
them ABSOLITELY FREE 

@ palr ef fre stockings to 
match Examine and try 
shees en. If net delighted 


with their value, return 


them and you aren't out a 
penny 


The most sensational bargaime ef the seasem Cheice 
of two popular styles in wemen’'s rich Venetian Satin 
Drese Pumps One style has military heels with 
rubber top lifts, the ether @as lew walking heels with 
rubber top lifts. Both styles are the popular ene strap 
with (we button closing and have geod wearing soles. 
Sizes 2% to 8, Order Military Meei style by Ne. 6170. 
Low Walking Heel style by Ne. 5271. ¢One pair of 
extra quality cotton hese given with every pair.) 
SEND QUICK! Just give name, address, number and sise. 
Bothing till goods arrive 

Then only our smashed price, $1.97 amd postage. fer either style. 
Wf not amazed at your saving. return Shigment and we refund, 
jour money at once. Onder today! 


CHASE SHOE CO. 


Pay 














Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent ~~ common 


(STANDARDIZED) 


p ticde: and Disinteet ' 


No. 151. 

No. 160. a 

Ne. 163. Care of Poultry. 

Ne. 185. How te Build a Hog Wallew. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROMT, MICH. 




















A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm budlatings 
ie & necessity te man and live 
stock Make it # convenience by 
nstalling « Davie Cypress Tank 
on @ eel lower 

A Davie Cypress Tank is more 
curable and saghtly than ao steel 
tank Coste less and lasts lenges. 
insures ample supply ef water 
for all purposes 

Davis Cypress Tanke ave built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate ef hew little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laure Street 
Palathe Ploride 
































F YOU intend to use poison to control 
the boll weevil it is very important 
that you use it correctly, for unless you 
do, it will be hard-earned money thrown 
to the winds. 

By all means make one application just 
as the small squares begin to ferm, 
whether you intend te use it agam or not. 
Every weevil killed before they begin de- 
positing eggs means probably 50 or more 
fewer in the field five or six weeks later. 
The average weevil lays about 135 eggs> 
and about 40 per cent of them usually 
hatch. When making this application use 
judgment. If some part of the field is 
more fertile and the squares begin to 
form there first, poison it first. Other- 
wise thousands of weevils will hatch in 
these spots and scatter throughout the 
field. Also remember that it is much 
easier to poison weevils before squares 
form, because they do most of their feed- 
ing within the shucks surrounding the 
squares, therefore escaping most of the 
poison. ’ 

It is important te poison just as the 
first fallen squares begin to hatch. The 
progeny of these weevils are the ones 
that swamp the field later, and holding 
them down a couple of weeks may mean 
the saving of the crop of bolls. The 
adult emerges from the square about 10 
to 12 days after it falls te the ground, 
therefore note carefully the time squares 
begin to fall in any numbers, and put on 
two or three applications beginning 10 to 
12 days later. If you are not using poi- 
sen, carefully and thoroughly pick up 
the infested squares for about three 
weeks. Sometimes a spell of extremely 
hot weather right at this time will save 
a crop by killing the immature weevils 
in the fallen squares. 

As for an application to protect the 
young tender bolls, I have much more 
confidence in an application of nitrate 
of soda to stimulate squaring at this time. 
As long as there are plenty of fresh 
squares, weevils will do very little dam- 
age to bolls. Very often cotton will shed 
most of its squares after a good crop of 
bolls is put on, causing the weevils to al- 
most- completely destroy the cotton, 
whereas they would have done very little 
damage if the cotton had continued fruit- 
ing as it should have. For this reason it 
is very important to continue plowing as 
long as possible. 

Is there much good to be derived from 
picking up infested squares? Most cer- 
tainly. I saw a farmer make practically 
a full crop of Sea Island cotton last year 
by diligently picking infested squares and 
making a couple of very hight applications 
of poison. I attributed it almost entirely 
to the square picking. But in this, as in 
poison, it is a waste of time to do it in- 
cerrectly. Pay particular attention to the 
early squaring spots, lest they send a 
horde of weevils throughout your field 
and rum the entire crop. Be thorough in 
picking up the first ones that fall, and 
pick them before and not after plowing. 
Covering a square does not mean that it 
will not hatch, 

If you intend to use calcium arsenate, 
keep it dry. This does not mean merely 
to keep the-raim off of it, but take the 
same care of it that you would a barrel 
of lime which you do not wish to air- 
slack. Calcium arsenate is really poison- 
ed lime, and absorbs moisture from the 
air very easily, after which it will be ab- 
solutely impossible to dust it with any 
degree of efficiency. 


The Florida method of controlling the 
boll weevil is the cheapest methed recom- 
mended by any state or government im- 
stitution, and is absolutely reliable under 
Florida conditions. This method con- 
sisists of waiting until practically all 
weevils emerge from the woods, (about 
June 5 in Florida); then stripping the 
plants of all squares which have formed 
and applying one good dose of poison. In 
stripping the plant all eggs are destroyed, 





|as welt as many weevils-which are 


mae n pane 


Hints on Weevil Control _ 


Early Measures Are Most Effective 
By P. W. CALHOUN 


im the squares. The remaining weevils 
feed on the bud where the poisen has 
been applied, and are killed before new 
squares form. An extensive series of ex- 
periments have proved that the neld then 
matures practically a full crop befere 
many weevils enter from pntreated fields, 
even though one is right across the 
fence. 





Gulf Coast Poultry Associa- 
tion Elects 


T= meeting of the Gulf Coast Poul- 
try Association at Mobile recently 
brought out a great attendance from 
surrounding territory, and utmost en- 
thusiasm prevailed in the election of of- 
ficers for the coming year. E. D. Dyas 
was elected president, and Jno. Vidmer 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 
These two gentlemen are well known 
over Southern Alabama and need no in- 
troduction in the poultry field, for each 
has developed prize-winning strains of 
chiekens. They can be relied upon to 
promote the welfare of this organization. 

During the meeting considerable time 
was devoted to discussing the plans and 
arrangements to hold a big and better 
poultry show next falf in connection with 
the Mobile Fair. Already inquiries have 
been received from other states by 
breeders who are anxious to include the 
Mobile Show on their Southern circuit. 
Hatching, brooding, and the growing of 
young stock was freely discussed, and 
from everyone present good reports 
were made that attest the fact that these 
chicken men will be heard from next fall. 

In and around Mobile, on some of the 
big egg farms handling White Leghorns, 
the metheds of trapnesting and the pro- 
duction of 300-eggers and better threw 
some light on the remarkable possibili- 
ties of the Southern commercial egg 
farms competing with the Far West in 
supplying fresh eggs to the New York 
market. ‘ 

Some of those in attendance at the 
meeting of the Gulf Coast Poultry As- 
sociation were the Marshall boys from 
the Marshall Farm, Mr. Friewald from 
Baldwin County, Mr. F. Norton Wil- 
liams of White Wyandotte fame, Swan 
O. Peterson from Theodore; who upset 
the Barred Rock men at the Mississippi 
Federation Show last winter; R. C. 
Moore, the genial and witty secretary 
of the poultry department of the Mobile 
Fair; Mort L. Bixler, secretary of the 
Gulf Ceast Fair Association. 

W. H. MARTIN, Jr. 


Peanut Association Drive Is 
Succeeding 


ITH 10 of the 25 peanut-growing 

counties of Georgia across the 50 
per cent mark, and with two counties— 
namely Dougherty and Lee counties— 
ever the top in the Georgia Peanut 
Growers’ Codperative Association’s drive 
for members, the organization has bright 
hopes of controlling a large percentage 
of the peanut crop this year. 

Lee County went over the top recently 
when John D. Little, of Atlanta, former 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
voluntarily sent in his contract for 600 
acres of peanuts on his farm in that 
county. 

Among the larger plantations already 
signed up are the Brown Plantation, Inc., 
1,200 acres ; E. M. Yow, 800 acres; W. 5. 
Pryor, 600 acres; S. S. Dunlap and A. 
W. Barrett, each 400 acres, and many 
smaller plantations have signed con- 
tracts. 

While full reports have not been re- 
ceived on the association’s “Victory 
Week” drive, the work of signing up 
new members is going steadily forward, 
and a large aereage of peanuts is al- 
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WAU), (ONE More SLICE OF BREAD 
is" WHAT IT WILL Do 
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Dr you ever stop'to think that if every one in this country ate 
an extra slice of bread at each meal, it would use up 171,258,114 
more bushels of wheat each year. 


This is a little more than the average amount of wheat shipped out 
of the country each year. This surplus wheat, dumped on the world’s 
market, effects the price paid to the American farmer and prevents him 
from getting all the money he should. 











If everyone did his share and every man, woman and child ate one 
extra slice of bread at each meal, then we would consume the entire amount 
that is now shipped out; 

The cost of living would be reduced because wheat gives more food 
value and energy for the money; 

The health of the nation would improve because wheat is the most 
nearly complete food and supplies all the elements for health and strength; 


The public could afford to pay the farmer more money for his wheat 
and still save money because wheat would replace more expensive foods; 

Then, too; 

The farmer would benefit by the increased use of his other products; 
more bread means more bread and milk, bread and butter, bread and cheese. 
bread and honey, and more meat sandwiches. Think it over! 





This can be done, but you must start, you must get your neighbor to 
start and you must influence everyone you can to eat just one more slice 
of bread or its equivalent at each meal. Commence Today! 


Washburn-Crosby Company, manufacturers of the famous 
Gold Medal Flour, has instituted a great national campaign 
to urge America to eat more wheat--your wheat. 


DO YOUR PART--JOIN THE MOVEMENT! 





GoLp 
MEDAL 


WASHBURN-CROSBY Co.Biaew 


GENERAL OFFICES Why Not Now? 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









































No tire like it 
for country use 


Made with an extra ply of 
fabric and with an extra 
heavy, tough red tread. 


Designed for rough roads 
and heavy loads, it never 
fails under the most ex- 
acting demands. 

Hanser Bros. of 

Whitten, la., 

Tire Dealers, say: 

“You are building the best tire 

in existence today. We have 

put out 200 Red-Tops, some 

have been in constant use for 

three years and we never had 

one go wrong—never had a 

single complaint.”’ 
There is not space to tell 
the story of the uniformly 
wonderful success of this 
tire. It will pay you to 
write us for a book giving 
the history of the most 
marvelous development of 
a tire the trade has ever 
known. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 

FISK RED-TOPS 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every 


car, truck or speed wagon 


FISK 


RED-TOP 


EXTRA HEAVY — EXTRA PLY 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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: Carton and Crohied | 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Timely Garden and Flower 
Hints _ 


F PLANTS are allowed to remain too 
thick in the seedbed they grow tall, 
weak, slow to develop, and generally un- 
satisfactory. 


This applies to seedling 
flowering plants as 
well as vegetables. 


s 2s. 8 
Chrysanthemums 
for fall bivoming 


will be more satis- 
factory in every way 
if cuttings are made 
now. Take these 
from the’ old plants 
whenthe young 
shoots are five or six 
inches long and root in sand. Cut off all 
except a few top leaves, cover two-thirds 
of their length, water copiously, and 
shade for a week or ten days. When 
well rooted set in permanent places or 
pot in small pots, If grown in pots, shift 
to a slightly larger pot every six weeks. 
If branching plants with many flowers 
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maturity of beets, cabbage, carrot, cauli- 
flower, chard, corn, cucumber; endive, 
kale, kohl-rabi, leek, okra, etc. Mash 
the nitrate fine and scatter it along the 
middles just before the crops to which 
it is applied are cultivated. 

* * * 


Such garden insects as plant lice, 
thrips, flea beetles, and striped and spot- 
ted cucumber or melon beetles are very 
effectively controlled by a new insecticide 
known as nicotine dust. This dust may 
be applied by hand dusters, if the area to 
be treated is small, and by horse-drawn 
or power machines for large fields. This 
remedy should be applied when the in- 
sects first appear. If mixed with 10 per 
cent flowers of sulphur it becomes more 
effective against aphis and red_ spider. 
The addition of about 10 per cent arsen- 
ate of lead or arsenate of calcium makes 
it more effective against many chewing 
insects. Nicotine dust and sulphur mix- 
ture look mighty good as a simplified and 
combined insecticide and fungicide. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1282 gives full infor- 
mation about it. Send for a copy. 


are wanted, pinch off the ends of all, 


stems whenever they have grown three 
er four inches, but do not pinch these 
eut later than September 15. 

*-_ = * 

The following plants should be pruned 
just after they have finished blooming: 
—althea, azalea (prune only old wood), 
barberis (prune only old wood), bignonia, 
calyeanthus, cercis (redbud), dogwood, 
cydonia, deutzia, forsythia, hydrangea 
(herbaceous varieties), jasminium, kudzu, 
lilac, philadelphus, prunus, rhododendron 
(cut old wood), climbing roses, viburnum, 
weigelia, and wistaria. Pruned at such 
times they make a healthy new growth. 
It is upon this new growth that the buds 
are formed this year for next years 
blooms. 

* * * 

The high quality of most of the vege- 
tables that come on in the spring and 
summer is due to rapid growth or size 
quickly produced. This applies to a 
long list of vegetables of both slow and 
quick development. The most commonly 
deficient plant food in Southern gardens 
is nitrogen, and nitrate of soda is the 
most efficient source of nitrogen. Ni- 
trate of soda used as a topdressing now 
will in many instances double the yield 
and by several days advance the edible 


Helps for Tomato Growers 


cee tomatoes yield more and 
continue in bearing longer than un- 
mulched. 

Blossom-end rot occurs less on mulch- 
ed tomatoes. 

Pruning the vines reduces the total 
yield but lengthens the season of fruit- 
age and the fruit is larger, better shaped, 
smoother, and has less waste. 

Tomatoes from staked vines produced 
more and larger fruit than the unstaked, 
the fruit was more uniform, a larger 
production was marketable but the staked 
vines ripened the first fruit a little later 
than the unstaked. 

Thinning the tomatoes in the clusters 
gives opportunity to select and leave those 
of best appearance and promise and to 
prevent overloading with fruits irregular 
in size and of poor shape. 

Staked tomatoes given frequent cultiva- 
tion and a topdressing of acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda produced 42 per cent 
more than those not so treated and pro- 
longed the period of bearing. 

Tomatoes sprayed for blight produced 
214 per cent more merchantable tomatoes 
than unsprayed. 


° 





ers this month and next: 


256—Preparation of Vegetables for the 
Table. 

375—Care of Food in the Home. 

414--Corn Cultivation. e 

447— Bees. 

450—Some Facts About Malaria. 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 

587—Road Drag and How Used. 

602—Production of Clean Milk. 

607—-The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 

614—Saving Labor by Hogging Down 
Crops. 

656—Community Egg Circle. 

71S—Measurmg and Marketing Woodlot 


Products. 

734—Fly Traps and Their Operation 

808—How to Select Foods. 

817—How to Select Foods: I1.—Cereal 
Foods. 

831--The Red Spider on Cotton: Hew to 
Control. 


871—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Food 
Department Circular %8—TInstallation of 
Dust Collection Fans on Threshing 
Machines for Prevention of Explosion 
and Fires 
Department Circular 214—Fusarium Rot of 
Potatoes 
In order to get such of the above 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the 
you need most (not more than five or 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dear Sir: 


Farmer, I will thank you to send me 
with an X-mark in the above list. 








Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins, etc., issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, that will help progressive farm- 


ing blank, and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the 


Paak Bs ik ads ooak bvite nerca: R. F 


Yours very truly, 


7. 

&76—Butter Making on the Farm. 

041—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 

943—Hay Making. 

047—Care and Repair of Mowers, Reap- 
ers, Binders. 

%4—Home Drying of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

087—-Labor- saving Practices in Hay Mak- 


ing. 
os0— Better Use of Man Labor on the 
Farm. 

(40—Baling Hay. 
071—Making Woodlands 
Southern States. 

0&’—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 
121i—Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 


Profitable in 


tables. ’ 
1227?—Sewage and Sewerage Disposal for 
+ Farm Homes 


260-—Stored Grain Pests. 

1262—The Boll Weevil Problem. 

1278—Tractors and Southern Farms. 

Department Cirewlar 217—Anthracnose of 
Muskmelon. 

Department Circular 238—-United States 
Grades for Potatoes Recommended 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture 


bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
names of those bulletins or circulars 
six, we should say), fill in the follow- 


D.C. Write very plainly. 


the Farmers’ Bulletins 1 have checked 
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You Wouldn’t ask a Small Boy 
what Crops to Plant— 


No sir—you’d turn to some farming expert who had years of 
experience behind him— some man who had a reputation for 
growing record crops. 


And when it comes to selecting a roofing for house or barn, it 
Pays to go at it the same way. It pays to turn to a manufacturer 
who has earned a reputation for always making good roofings — 
a manufacturer like The Barrett Company. 


For nearly three quarters of a century home-owners every- 


where have found the Barrett Label on any roofing a sure guide 
to high quality, sound economy and long satisfactory service. 


Described below are six ype of Barrett Roofings—four kinds 
of shingles, two types of roll roofings. 

Select the roofings you want from these six styles. All of them 
measure up to Barrett’s time-tested reputation for high quality 
and sound economy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 
building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when Iaid and tells 
about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


roohng-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1234 inches. 


proof seal- back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and alt farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or bhue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
loo Thess Aries Oi Malt Sheeoe 
‘ong. 12}4-ine ~S 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch giver 
two-ply roof. 


Everilastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” fer wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for smal? farm house or 
eottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced im beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mimeral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt chegrneaty water fed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, cxtra- ms protected by rot-proof seal- 
rigid base, these shingles can be back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
laid right ever the old reof—a big durable, and low in price. Easy to 


saving on cmeetnn se. Size 8 x lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 
12% inches. Are easily and 


without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Minerabsurfaced in red, green, 
of blue-black. Base of best grade 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 
The most popular ef plain-sur- 
pe roll cootina, M 
gra roofing - felt, theroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under sw e 


Eogrlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest im strip shingles, 

Mineral-surfaced m red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel desi 


bv interchangig red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. 


Everlastie 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
A beautiful and enduring reli 
teohag. Mineral-surfaced im red, 


green, OF blue-black. Has ree- 


Ask your dealer or write us 


The Company <p> 


40 Rector Street New York City 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 























makes r 
ove thet turme on and 


one minute, 
range intoa real gas st 
Gives much or little heat—only when you 
fata twist of your wrist. Just like using city gas, 
Bake right in your 
good | Cee 


Wonderful Baking 
sett ail out of por sorts by "by pursing e hot fire all all aay just 
aya a valves strike yy re. and ch aud Mahe ye Aor 


nd of cook stove oF range wit wi 


asec opcre Li, sabeolitety 
30 Days Free .o Trial 


‘You don’t have to be satisfied with 
Feading about the Oliver. You can 
it ror 90 daye—bake with if in 

Mr. Oliver's Free 














ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Great for qimping, metering. fishing, hik- 


ing, picnics, etc. qually useful at home. 
with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
Thousands of uses. This handy sheet 
steel folding stove weighs only 8 ounces. 
Folds flat. Gives heat instantly when 


needed. 

SEND THIS AD @hd 25c to the Sterno 
ati 9 East 37th Street, New 
City, t. 16, and we will send you 

this sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 


CANNED HEAT 
The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be Prepared for the Summer Vacations. Send 
for one of these Stoves while the Offer lasts. 











Dirty Roaches 


yin and insects. Sprinkle 


other i 
D INSECT POWDER 
int their meee ie in ood 


Pomaplid animale an "tnd pa pets. . ate 


corners and 


—35c., 70c, and $1.25 
feces At all 
a 


Bee Brand. 


Insect Powder 
18¢ —~35¢—70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 

















Seasonable Suggestions 


The =m chewing girl and the cud-chewing 


Are nin alike, yet different somehow, 

Different? , yes, I see it now; 

It’s the thoughtful look on the face of the 
cs —Selected. 
OLS rush in, so measles quickly 

spreads. 

Floors should be clean, dry and free 
from dust before they are oiled. 

Bag your grapes. 
Foil the birds and 
bugs and eat grapes 
yourself: 

% John Ihlder of the 

* United States Cham- 
rs ber of Commerce 

says that to insure 

y proper privacy, the 
i house for the aver- 
wore age family should 
have at least three bedrooms. 

Dry corn cobs make good fuel and 
using them in this way helps keep the 
farm looking neat. Soaked in kerosene 
they make good kindling. 

Cross-stitch embroidery in gay colors is 
much used for decorating the summer 
clothes as well as household linens. 

One of the pretty painted tables with 
matching chairs will transform the core 
ner of the too large kitchen into an at- 
tractive breakfast room. The screened 
porch may be used also. 


For a simple Charlotte Russe, place 
slices of stale cake around the edge of 
a serving dish, pile berries in the center 
and heap whipped cream over the top. 

In selecting clothes it is well to re- 
member that a wide hat makes you look 
shorter; that ruffles, flaring or puffed 
sleeves and berthas all add a bit to your 
bulk. A long skirt usually makes you 
look taller, but on the other hand too 
short a skirt gives a very tall girl a top- 
heavy look. The skirt of medium length 
is best for her. 





Music in the Home 


HERE is music at the theater, picture 
show, dance, in the church and the 
school, These recognize the drawing 
power of music, but how about your 


home? Is there any music in this, the 
most sacred place on earth where the 
family gather together in love and har- 
mony? How well do I remember when 
back in our old farm home we children 
gathered about the big piano in the par- 
lor and sang those good old songs. How 
inspiring and uplifting and entertaining! 
The miusic in my home has been a great 
blessing as we have listened to our chil- 
dren play the piano and sing together. 
It certainly has cemented the ties of love 
and fellowship. 

Now my advice to parents is to en- 
courage the musical nature of the child 
by providing an instrument of music in 
the home, be it piano, violin or guitar. 
Your child that loves music may drift 
from your home in order to enjoy that 
which its nature craves. Then, too, you 
may have a child that is talented along 
this line. By developing its musical na- 
ture you may be preparing that child for 
a large place of usefulness in the musical 
world, 

I know the farmer is interested in 
buying the latest farm machinery, build- 
ing larger barns and in purchasing pure- 
bred animals, but all these are not worth 
a boy or girl. There is the daughter 
whose fingers are tingling to touch the 
keys of a piano and make it speak the 
sweetest music. So it is better to buy 
the piano before purchasing the new im- 
plement or the pedigreed animal. The 
boy alone has longed to play a violin 
from the time he started to school. He 
has even made a cornstalk fiddle and 
tried to get music out of it. Probably 
he has fixed up an old worn out violin 
with one string and made the night hid- 
eous trying to persuade it to play a tune. 
What this boy needs is encouragement. 
Give him a fat hog and let him sell it 
and buy a first-class violin. He will 
thank you as long as you live and cheer 
you with music as sweet as that of an 
Aeolian harp. 

Music at eventide will be restful, refin- 
ing and uplifting. The daughter plays 
the piano and the son accompanies on 
the violin as you sit in your easy chair. 
How music calms your nerves, rests 
your weary body! What inspiration to 
the children! It arouses their ambition 
to be and to do. It lifts their ideals for 
life and inspires them to strike out for 








1719—Popular Sports Model.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36 and 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material with 3 yards of %- 
inch contrasting color. 

1772—Just take a peep at the diagram and 
you will see how easily this blouse 


is made. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42- inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 32-inch 
or wider material with 2 yards of 
binding. 

1755—Charming Bungalow or Porch Style. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents, 
of coin (coin preferred). The summer 





2 ee a forest gan weet 


Our Pattern Department 





Two pateoene ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
ook of 

embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3% 
yards of 3%-inch material with % 
eo! of 18-inch contrasting color for 
ands. 


1681—Boys’ Play Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material. 


165S—Neat and Comfortable Apron.—Cut in 
one size only and requires 24 yards 
of 27-inch or wider material with 9 
yards of edging. 


fashions contains over styles, 











greater things. Some day you will be 
proud of them when they take high rank 
among the children of men. The child 
that grows up in the atmosphere of good 
music in a good home is not apt to stray 
away from the path of rectitude. So the 
parent who invests some of his money 
in musical instruments for the home is 
doing a wise and profitable thing. 
MRS. W. D. NEALE. 





Teens and Twenties 











A Hallow’een Party 
(Honorable Mention) 


T= most enjoyable party I ever gave 
or attended was a Hallow’een party. 
This party was given by the teachers and 
nearly every person in the community, 
young and old, was present. 

The school building was appropriately 
decorated with faces made of pumpkins 
and candles within, black cats, autumn 
leaves, and other decorations. Into this 
beautifully decorated room streamed the 
enthusiastic crowd. Many of the young 
people wore disguises. Some were dress- 
ed as ghosts, others like witches, and oth- 
ers various ways. One boy was dressed 
as a girl and so closely resembled a girl 
that we did not know until late in the 
evening that he was a boy. These dis- 
guises gave much zest to our mirth as 
many of the disguised persons were not 
easily recognized. 

We played “King William” and “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” bobbed for apples 
and peanuts, chewed the string for candy, 
and many took part in the potato race. 
It was great fun to see a person nearly 
stretch his neck off trying to bite an ap- 
ple on the string before his three trials 
were gone, or to see the masked partici- 
pants trying to keep from losing their 
potatoes. These games were enjoyed by 
the lookers-on as well as the participants, 

A small tent in one corner of the room 
proved to be not only the greatest sur- 
prise but also the greatest source of 
pleasure, for under this tent all our for- 
tunes were told in a most entertaining 
manner, 

After the games were over the teachers 
served refreshments which were greatly 
enjoyed by all. 

We all went home feeling that this 
was one of the most enjoyable parties of 
our lives and wishing for many happy 
returns of the day. BLUE EYES. 


An Enjoyable Party 


AFt&e the guests were seated, two 

smal] boys dressed as postmen de- 
livered a letter or telegram to each guest. 
After these were given out, each one 
read his or her message, which was some 
happy joke on some one present. 

Then there was a large red heart tack- 
ed on the wall; on this heart were written 
fortunes such as “Old Maid,” “Selfish,” 
“Wealthy,” “Poor,” etc. Each was 


biindfolded and asked to point out his _ 


fortune. 

Next we were given pencil and paper. 
A waiter containing about two dozen 
small articles such as pins, buttons, spools, 
etc., was passed around the room, and 
then carried out. The one who could write 
from memory the names of the greatest 
number of these articles was given a 
prize. 

Then each guest was. given a little bag 
containing six grains of corn, and if any- 
one in the crowd said “yes” or “no,” the 
one who heard it would get a grain of 
corn from this person. In an hour the 
one who had the most corn won the game. 

After this we were given peanut hulls 
tied together with narrow ribbon. These 
contained our partner’s name written on 
a small piece of paper. Then we were 
invited to the dining room, ern ice 
créam' and Cakt! Was Served. LiF 
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Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence-Letters 








Good Health as an Asset 


WHEN troubles come, you can smile 
and say: “That’s all right, we can 
start all over agam at the bottom. 
Nothing matters so long as we've got 
our health and each other.” 

With health, you can really enjoy 
living. Why, the hardest kind of work 
can be a pleasure if you are healthy. 

Here are 10 mighty good reasons why 
¥m healthy :— 

1. Proper diet. Green vegetables out 
of my garden the year around, whole 
wheat, milk, wel? cooked meat, fruit and 
plenty of pure drinking water. 

2. Regular habits. Never let the bow- 
els clog. “Constipation is the root of 
all evil.” 

2 Teeth brushed twice daily, dentist 
visited twice yearly, no dead teeth left in 
my mouth. Dead teeth can be contribu, 
tory causes to rheumatism, heart trouble, 
and many other severe ills. 

4. Caring for the feet, providing com- 
fortable shoes and rubbers. Tired, ach- 
ing feet can surely make one nervous. 

5. Keeping the body trim and blood 
circulating. I daily go through a set of 
brief but strenuous physical exercises be- 
fore an open window, using muscles I 
do not use in my ordinary work. Bath 
afterwards. Sleep with all bedroom 
windows wide open the year around. 

6. Cheerfulness, especially at meal 
time. Worry and gloom are bad on di- 
gestion, 

7. Pausing for a brief rest often, espe- 
cially when dead tired. 

8. Avoiding patent medicimes. Have 
medical .examination once in a while. 
Proper fitting glasses stopped my head 
aches. Taken in time, intelligent medi- 
cal treatment stopped an incipient goiter. 

9. Sanitation. Good drains, mosquito 
screens, rubbish and dead leaves cleaned 
up, pure drinking water provided, pigs 
and stock kept far from dwelling. 

10. Lastly, I keep busy, indulge in sev- 
eral interesting hobbies and consequently 


have no time for imaginary ailments. 
E. L. 


Regained Her Health 


FTER living the life of an invalid 
for five years, I have regained my 

health, of which I am certainly proud. 
I am giving ten reasons that have helped 
me. 

1. Having my tonsils and adenends re- 
moved. : 

2. Having my teeth X-rayed and five 
impacted teeth removed. 

3. Living an outdoor life and working 
with poultry. 

4. Having an operation for appendicitis 
a little over a year ago. 

5. Dieting, eating more 
vegetables, 

6. Reading Progressive Farmer health 
talks and hints. 

7. Taking a rest in the afternoon from 
thirty minutes to an hour. 

8. Quit worrying and telling your trou- 
bles to the world. 

9. Taking walking exercises. 
10. Trusting in God. 

Lampasas County, Texas. 


Destroy Spoiled Food 


A’ THE beginning of summer, which 
is the season for all those intestinal 
troubles of baby, child and adult, it is 
well to refresh one’s memory on the 
dangers of food; that is, food unsound 
or contaminated by flies. The following 
good advice is sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 
Suggestions to the Home Canner— 
Only clean, fresh, sound products should 


fruits and 


LL 


» be used for canning. It is hard to ster- 


ilize dirty or partly spoiled products such 
as stale, fermenting, souging, heating, 





slimy, wormy, specked or partly rotted 
fruits or vegetables. 

2 Keep a record of every can, its con- 
tents, and methods of handling. 

3. Hold all cans under observation m 
kitchen or pantry until you are sure they 
are keepimg (not less than 10 days). 

4. Some cans will still spoil on account 
of faulty containers, accidents, under- 
cooking or mistakes. Before even tast- 
img, inspect every can—destroy the bad, 
recook cans of that lot, or cams treated 
in the same way and apparently good. 

5. Inspection at opening time: 

In Tin—Both ends should be flat or 
curve slightly inward. Neither end 
should bulge, snap back when pressed or 
feel loose. Make no exceptions. All 
seams should be tight and clean, with no 
trace of leaks. 

In Glass—The cover should be firm— 
flat or concave, with seam, rubber rmg 
and label, clean and free from all signs 
of leak. The contents should appear 
free from mold, disintegration, cloudi- 
ness or other abnormality and show no 
discoloration. 


When Opened—Suction inward is 
highly desirable. No outrush of gas or 
spurt of liquid should occur. The odor 


observed immediately, should be charac- 
teristic of the product. No trace of for- 


+ eign or objectionable odor should be 


present. No disintegration, no mold or 
other abnormal appearance should be 
observed. Liquor enough to cover the 
food is desirable in most products. The 
imside of a tin can should be clean and 
bright, or well lacquered, not extensively 
blackened or markedly corroded. 

If you know it is spoiled, destroy it. 

If, after examining it, you cannot tell, 
add half the volume of boiling. water 
and boil thorouglily. 


Questions and Answers 
HERE can I get 


on how to organise a 
troop in our community? 
Write to the Girl Scout 
Headquarters, New York City. 
. 7 * 


information on 
girl scout 


National 


I have a cream color stucco house with 
green tile roof. What coler shall I paint 
the trim around the windows and doors? 

A cool shade of apple green would 
seem to be appropriate. Do not choose 
too dark a color. 


Dishes From Sour Cream 


c-cup; tsp.-teaspoon; tbsp.-tablespoon 


All measures level. 


RUST for Chicken Pie.—Sift 2 ¢. flour: 1 

tsp. soda, and ™% tsp. salt together and 
add sufficient sour cream to make a soit 
dough. 

Ice Cream.—To 1 qt. thick sour cream add 
from 1% to 1% c. sweetened and sifted fruit 
pulp and freeze, using 3 parts ice to 1 part 
salt. This will be smooth and velvety. 

Killarny Beef.—Cook % tb. dried beef for a 
few moments in just enough hot water to 
cover, then pour over % c. sour cream; add 
salt and 1 tsp. butter and serve very hot. 
Fried chicken served in this way is good and 
is called Hungarian Chicken. 

Gimger Cooekies.—Add 1 c. sugar and } c. 
molasses to 2 c. rich sour cream, add 2 well- 
beaten ergs, 1 tsp. soda and 1 tsp. baking 
powder, } tbsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cinnamon and 
eneugh flour to rell. Chill before rolling out. 

Devil’s Cake.—Melt 2 squares checolate in 
% c. sour cream; beat tegether the yolks of 
3 eggs, 14 c. sugar and another % c. sour 
cream; add the melted chocolate, a pinch ef 
salt, 1% c. flour, 1 tsp. soda and 1 tsp. vanilla; 
finally the beaten whites of 3 eggs. Bake in 
a square tin and when cool pour a boiled 
icing over it. 

Graham Gems.—One egg, 2 tbsp. butter, 1 
tbsp. sugar, % tsp. salt, 1 c. sowr cream, } 
c. graham ur, 4% c. white flour, 4 tsp. 
seda. Mix the butter, sugar and salt te- 
gether. Add the egg and stir a few times. 
Add the cream and the flour and soda sifted 
together and stir vigorously. Bake in a 
moderate oven for 20 to © minutes. 

Cream Cake—One c. thick sour cream, 2 
egg, 1 c. sugar, 4 tsp soda, 2c. flour. Put 
the cream, well-beaten egg and sugar all 
into a bow! at once being careful not to pour 
the sugar directly on the cee. Give a few 
vigerous stirs and add the flour and soda 
sifted together. Flavor with vanilla if de- 
sired. Bake in a slow oven. 

Crullers.—Beat 2 eggs without separating 
until light; add gradually % c. sugar. Dis- 
solve % tsp. soda in a thsp warm water, add 
it te lc. thick sour cream; add this te the egg 


~mixture, add h tsp. vanilla and %4 a nutmeg 


grated; mix, stirring in slowly 3 ¢. fleur. 
The deugh should be quite soft but free from 
stickiness. Roll out, cut inte crullers and 
fry in deep hot fat. To keep them round 
turn several times while cooking. 






































































She Knows 


how to use left-over bread and make 
the farm hands like it 


OTS of bread was used on her table, but lots of it 
also was left over. She used to throw away a lot. 


But now she knows what to do with it, for one day 
she found a recipe which told her how to use raisins in 
bread pudding. 


It made “a new dish” of it. Men who didn’t like plain 
“bread pudding” were delighted with the raisins and 
became enthusiasts. 





Now she never wastes a slice of 
bread. She even has to bake bread 
especially to make this pudding. 


Try the recipe and see how good 
it is—with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Hear your men folks call for mere, and how they 
compliment you. Try it now. 


Raisin Bread 
Pudding 

Three-fourths cup Swun- 
Maid Seeded Raisins, 2 eggs. 
4 teaspoon salt, butter size 
of an egg, 12 cup sugar, cin- 
1anion to taste, 4 large loaf 
of stale bread, 2 bananas or 
apples. 

Soak the stale bread over 
night in water. When time 
to make the pudding press 
as much water as possible 
from the bread so that the 
bread is about the same 
consistency as dough, then 
take a fork and get al 
lumps out. Do not lave the 
crust if it eannot be mashed 
to the same consistency as 
the bread. Add well beaten 
eggs, salt and stir. Add 
raisins mixed with the but- 
ter. Put into dish in lay- 
ors, covering cach layer with 
sheed banana, sugar and 
cinnamon. Bake in w oven 
until brown. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Big, 
plump, tender, juicy raisins. Made from the finest 
California table-grapes. Full of flavor, energy and 
ren. 


We've prepared a valuable book of raisin recipes 
which we will send to any woman free om request. 
All are tested so they’re sure to work. Mail coupon 


All moneusvemnente for this recipe today for this free book. 


Sun-Maw Rarsm GrRowERS 
A Co-operative Organization Comprising 
14,000 Grower Members 


Derr. B-3306, Fazsno, Cau. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 































Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
i Dept. B-3306, Fresno, Calif. | 
Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes 
4 , with Raisins.” } 
} STREET. 
City. 
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Kodak on the Farm 


Pictures play a definite part in the busi- 
ness of farming. Take as an example pictures 
of stock like the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Sent in letters they interest faraway 
prospects, and for your own records, they 
help you keep track of your business. 


It’s easy to make good pictures the Kodak 
way—it reduces photography to simple terms. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 











Keep Ditch Banks 
Clean! 


Get rid of briars, sprouts, vines, weeds 
and obnoxious growths along ditch 

= banks and in ye corners by using 
Champion Tree Killer. If properly 
applied it never fails. 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Sprouts, 
Grasses, and Vines. 


Get Rid of Plant Pests 


Remove the hiding and breeding 


place of plant pests that sootrey your 
rowing crop. Champion Tree Kil- 
er is = to apply; does not injure 
the so < . Cattle 


ey jer. arantee 
to do the work. Ask for 
booklet, and learn its 
effectiveness. 
> W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 
324 S. Front St. 
Memphis, 


Me enn. 


a Ken. 


t Valve Cover amount of air fn tires. 


"AIR-GAGE 


—sell on sight to oe pnd 
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TRAVEL—SEE THE COUNTRY! 
STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID VACATIONS 


Common Education Sufficient 
Influence Unnecessary 


MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 


/ af rere lestiiuts, Devt, T-20, , Rochester 


Sirs: Send me without charge, 


how I can get (3) Send 
sample coaching lessons and list of Government jobs 
obtainable. 
NOMO.o 22. sacreeevessccrenvagscsesscergnsrpeanscescces 
MGEREEB. 6 ccc vicccccccecccecesansesrerecrsvercecccctends 











Underground Storehouses 


AMMY and Miss Bond 
S went out to the granary 
to examine the wheat 
stored there. This 
wheat would provide 
flour for the family 
throughout the year 
and seed for plant- 
ing another crop in 
the fall. “It may 
sound strange to 
you,” said Miss Bond to Sammy, “but 
certain plants store up food for another 
year, and fortunately for us this stored 
up food is good to eat.” Thinking that 
Sammy doubted what she said, she asked 
him to go to the garden and see some 
plants which have this habit. 








“When an animal eats more than it 
needs, a part of the food is stored up in 
the body to be used in case of-hunger. 
Now some plants do practically the same 
thing,” explained Miss Bond. Pulling 
up a radish, she continued: “In many 
kinds of plants the part of the plant in 
which this storage of food occurs be- 
comes swollen and fleshy. With the 
radish the food storehouse is in the root. 
Other plants that have their storehouses 
in the roots are the sweet potato, beet, 
turnip, carrot and the like. Lucky for us 
that these plants store up their food this 
way. If they didn’t we could not enjoy 
a lot of the vegétables we now have.” 

“Onions and Irish potatoes do the 
same thing,” added Sammy. 

“Yes, that is true,” said Miss Bond. 
“The Irish potato stores -up its food 
in underground stems called tubers, 
while the onion forms bulbs, 

“A number of our flowers have the 
habit of storing food in their roots for 
next year‘s use. Some of these are the 
dandelion, snowdrop, hyacinth, crocus, 
daffodil, Jack-in-the-pulpit and _ tulip. 
The fact that they store up food is the 
reason they are able to grow and blos- 
som so early in the spring.” 

UNCLE P. F. 


Little Mexico 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Y LETTER is about the little town 
called “Mexicito” or “Little Mexico.” 
The buildings of Mexicito are made of 
scraps of boards and patched up with 
parts of boxes bought from the grocery 


stores. Many houses are made of clay 
and cornstalks. These are called “adobe” 
houses. As a rule there are no doors in 


the doorways and strips of burlap are 
hung over the openings. There are no 
window panes—just boughs from a mes- 
quite tree. 

To these barred windows come the 
Mexican lover, who stands outside talk- 
ing to his sweetheart on the inside 
of the bars. Among Mexican people 
this making love at the barred window 
is called “eating iron” because in Spain 
or Mexico the houses are of brick with 
iron bars over both doors and windows. 
The lover often brings his musician 
friends to serenade his sweetheart. 

All the cooking is done outside in open 
air fires, as the Mexican people cannot 
afford a stove even for warmth during 
the cold days in winter. Their main 
food is corn, prepared in various ways, 
and coffee, real strong, with no sugar or 
cream. 

Their chief recreation is dancing. This 
is done outside, too. A square of ground 
is cleaned of all weeds, swept smooth 
and hard with brooms, and a pole placed 
in the center with several lanterns. The 
dancing couples first promenade around 
this pole and when the music starts they 
begin to dance. After every dance, the 
boy treats his partner at little booths or 
stands. INEZ JENSEN. 
Cameron County, Texas. 
Editor’s Note. — Thank 


you, Ines, 








for this interesting letter. Few of us 
realize how different the habits of other 
people are and this little glimpse into 
Mezxicito is a real treat. Do the young 
Mexicans go to school? How do they 
make a living? 


Some Peculiar Negro Names 


I SUPPOSE almost all Southern peo- 
ple know what peculiar and sometimes 
laughable names the darkies give their 
children. We get accustomed to hearing 
George Washington, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Hezekiah, etc., but on our farm 
we have some tenants who for orginality 
in names stand at the head of the list. 
Among the girls are Dithusia, Affalena, 
Zepareah, and “Pumpkin,” while the 
boys come along with U. D. C., Beotrio, 

















COME JOIN US FOR A SWIM! 
Majestic, O. D., Veotus, and’ last but by 


no means least “Blue Boy” or Hugh 
Dorsey. Some of these have been living 
with my father and mother more than 
10 years, and Mamma says she hasn’t 
learned all their names yet. R. E. T. 

Madison County, Ga. 

Editor's Note.—This is certainly an 
amusing list for a single Negro family. 
We wonder if some of our other young 
people can’t give us some more. peculiar 
names and some amusing Negro stories 
that have actually occurred. We know 
or have known Negroes with the names 
Ether, Vaseline, July, Christmas, Sal- 
vation, and Resurrection; and others 
named for whole passages in the Bible, 
such as “This is my beloved Son” and 
“T will arise and go to my father.” 


Money From Garden 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a little boy nine years old and in 

the fourth grade. I work in the gar- 
den and in the summer I peddle the 
vegetables. I have a little wagon. I 
sold $52 worth of vegetables and straw- 
berries last summer. I put the money 
in the bank. 

BERNARD HOPKINS. 

Rockingham County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—This was worth-while 
work for a nine-year-old boy.. Perhaps 
a number of our young folks who live 
near towns or cities will do as well as 
Bernard this year. 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 
Wt AT are rootstocks? 
2. What troublesome weed produces 
a rootstock? 

3. Are the briers on blackberry and 
rose bushes attached to the bark or 
wood? 

4. Are thorns a kind of branch of 
limb? 

5. Do young growing thorns have 
leaves on them? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
Ee THE roots produced by a wheat 

plant in a season were placed end to 
end how far would they reach? About 
one-third of a mile. 

3. How many feet of roots do you 
think a strong-corn plant might have i 
one season? One man states that he 
found a corn stalk with 1,452 feet of 
roots, 

4. How far below the surface have 
alfalfa roots been found? Thirty feet. 

5. How far below the surface havé 
grapevine roots been found? Twenty 


two feet, ’ 


The Progressive Farmer 
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PRODUCT OF 
TROY’S MASTER 
CRAFTSMEN 


e 


If you would know the sheer sat- 
isfaction, comfort and the well- 
dressed feeling that come from 
a correct fitting garment, wear 


HALLMARK 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


Shown in Nainsook, Pongees, Silk Stripea 
sod fine Madras in plain and fancy weaves, 
$1.00 to $3.00 at your dealer's, 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Inc., Troy, N.Y, 
Makers of HALLMARK SHIRTS, MARK TWAIN 
and SLIDEWELL COLLARS 








The important working parts on the 
— Deere Sulky Rake are reversible or 
terchangeable—lasts years longer. 


J ohn Deere Sulky Rake 


Dump Rods are reversible — wheel 
ratchets are interchangeable — tooth 
holders accommodate any number of 
teeth — adjustments provided to meet 
all conditions of ra! — an easily- 
operated and durable 
GET FREE 








JOHN * DEERE 
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better quality and lasting eatiafeetion 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Metal Shingles 
| ee eerie Ray a am — f yy fire and lightning An 
Free Roo 








Samples & 
Roofing Book 





pret Out New on [0s page Send 
ay el iz caving our low, di- 


ve you on Fence, 


cad ay 4 osts, Roofing and P Paint. 


ees WIRE @ FENCE Co. 
Dept. 550! CLEVELAND, OHIO 2 





—SAVE MONEY 
WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


} we BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, ne dues. Send for Membership Card. 


aso. ERS, Papier tate 


“FRIEND Traction POTATO SPRAVER 


NO=. NO men 
A tesrrad MFG.Co.. Gaspoar. NY. 
Bc bu raYouboven TENG 


T Write today for free in- 
ENTS struction book and 
Pre Be oa of. invention 


for personal opinion. 















4 try to raise chickens when not fixed for 


Mistakes I Have Made 


I HAVE cultivated my crops with sorry, 
worn out implements when I had 
enough money to buy new up-to-date 
ones. I did sorry work with the sorry 
tools and made sorry crops. If I had 
purchased good tools I could have done 
good work, made good crops and made 
more money in the long run. Using old 
worn-out tools is false economy and 
many people would get along easier if 
they would discard the old ones and 
buy new up-to-date ones rather than 
pile their money up just for the sake of 
having money. 
A MISSISSIPPI FARMER. 


* * * 


a fine lot of cabbage plants which were 
just heading up. I should have known 
better, but being in a hurry, I put the 
nitrate of soda too close to the roots and 
ruined more than half of my plants, In 
the same patch, where I took time to put 
the nitrate beyond the root circumfer- 
ence of the plants, and let the roots 
reach out for it, I had great success. 
These latter cabbage simply grew by 
leaps and bounds. 
MRS. K. P. GOODMAN. 


** * 
One of the mistakes I have made is to 


it, thereby losing all the profit and mak- 
ing the work very discouraging. I hope 
to get good houses properly built and 
good runs for them before I start again. 


MRS. D. 





Beekeeping the Year 
Round 


By R. BR. REPPERT 


What to Do in June 


F THE season has continued favorable, 

there’ will have, by this time, been 
stored a considerable surplus of honey 
in most sections. The quality of this 
honey will depend upon the plants from 
which the bees gathered it. As soon as 
the combs are capped, the frames con- 
taining the honey may be removed and 
stored. If extracting is to be done, the 
frames may be removed as soon .as 
three-fourths of the honey has been 
sealed. If the honey is of low grade, it 
may be stored in the frames and return- 
ed to the hives in the fall for winter 
food. 

In case a heavy flow of nectar is on, 
another super with foundation may be 
added. This should be placed between 
the hive and the partly filled super. 
Supply shade for the bees to keep them 
comfortable and prevent the combs from 
melting down. The bees should at least 
have shade from about 2 to 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. If natural shade is not 
available, lay a wide board or panel on 
top of the hive to provide shade the 
time of day when most needed. 

Unless the colony is very weak, in- 
crease ventilation and avoid possible 
swarming by placing %-inch blocks at 
each corner between the hive body and 
the bottom. board. 

Keep. grass and weeds removed from 
around the hive, especially before the 
entrance. od 

If for any reason the honey flow 
ceases, robbing may result. Should this 
occur, close down the entrance to the 
hive being robbed, and if this does not 
stop robbing, throw some brush before 
the entrance. 

Look out for the bee moth. A stron 
colony will take care of this insect inside 
its own hive. If extracted combs are 
stored for any length of time, place in 
a hive body with close fitting bottom and 
top and place an uncorked bottle of car- 
bon disulphide, or a few crystals of 
paradichlorobenzene in an open con- 
tainer within. The latter is better, be- 
cause with it there is no danger from 
fire or explosion. 

Be ready for the flow of nectar from 
cotton, which in most sections may be 











re OoaRIEN mes Registered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern ‘Suton Washington, D. C..« coe 












Careless use of nitrate of soda killed” 





















Plenty of 
Room! 


Nocramping or muscle tightness 
in the “BIG YANK. It’s made big 
and roomy—across the shoulders, 
in the a ; sleeves —every- 
where. This roominess; the double 
stitching and strong fabrics give 
double wear. 

We had to make 6,000,000 /: 
BIG YANKS last year tosatisfy the 
demand of men who know value _» 
and want it. Ask your dealer 
for, BIG YANK. If you 

t ét; write us. Guaran- 
y the World’s Largest 
Makers of Work Shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WESP MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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each responsible for servfte in its territory. 





expected to begin about July 1 this year. 


















THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM a} | 
SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 
WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
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United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over three million square 
miles of territory—a people whose daily commercial trans- 
actions and social interests are as wide-spread as our 
boundaries. Only a unified telephone service, covering 
the whole country, can se:ve our needs. 










Such a service, in turn, requires a national organization 
with uniform policies and operating methods; and also 
in each community a local organization with full authority 
and responsibility for the problems of that community. 










Such a service is the service of the Bell System. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand employees and approximately Ps 
six thousand local operating units cover the length and 
breadth of the land.* Uniting these community organiza- 
tions are the Associated Companies of the Bell System, 








Linking together the Associated Companies is the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. | It operates 
the long distance lines, develops nation-wide policies, stand- 
ards of practice and equipment for the improvement of 
the service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service the best interests of the * 
nation and the community are equally served. 















*"BELL_SYSTEM” ¢ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service ; 
























PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE FARMER 

, THE FARMER’S WIFE 

‘ BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
OHIO FARMER. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMVER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 


If interested in any of these 
publications address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wallace C. Richardson, tac., 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Stand F Papers, 
tte Tran dportation Bide, Chicago, tt. 




















| OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
Guaranteed 


WE GUARANTEE 
Progressive 
Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. 


Reliable 


7 mention 
Progressive Farmer) 
tisers and ordering 


goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days eget date 
of order, we will refund cost fg pt ae 
ticle purchased (not to excee 
gate of $1,000 on any one eavestions, ‘f 
such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
rs tes between reliable business houses 
their patrons, however; nor does this 
guarantes cover advertising of real es- 
tate, because pagers should personally in- 
vestigate lands ore purchasing. 























1 OFFER EX ONAL 
you from 5 to 15 years to pay. 





If interested, write 
Farm Sales Department, 


ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 




















Otootan Soy. Beans—Soil Builders 


PURE CULLED AND 
Bushel, i. Peck $2. 


COLLEY eaos., 


RECLEANED. 
Pound, 15a 
O. B. Grantville, Ga 











CANS 


Write Us For Prices 


ATLANTA, GA. 


GRANTVILLE, “GA. 

















MERICAN CORN na | ILL 
Ger cstiog Sad one Engines, Belting. at you yy 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO..7 Neon &, ATLANTA, GA 


Yj oy An ly Gut why 


Cer pare: 














One Mower Knife 


Instead of F. our 2 


All you need is one knife for each mowing 
You don’t have to change dull 
That’s where 


machine. 
knives, you change blades. 
you save money when you use the 


Sidhe 


handle them singly. 
Every User Likes It 


“The time saved in changing the knives will compen- 
sate the farmer tenfold on the old-fashioned way. és 


“* The Safety Razor of the Fields’’ 
It’s the new mower sickle with renewable blades; 
made so you can replace dull or broken sections 
without even taking the knife out of the cut« 


ter bar. The blades are double locked in place and 
can not loosen until you yourself pull the locking key. 


You carry a set of new, sharp blades in the tool box 
and change them right in the field. You can grind 
up the dull ones when you have time—and it’s easy 
to grind every blade clear to the heel, when you 


“7 since half a mile on very rough road with’ the | 


team trotting, shaking the machine and nearly 
throwing me from the machine by the j jars, and not 


a blade in the Sickle Knife was loosened.” 


(Farmers’ Names on Request) 


You Will Too! 


Made for every make of mowing machine and in all 


standard lengths. 
Ask Your Dealer 
American 
Machine & Foundry 


Company 
511 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


I want to know the nearest dealers 
handling A-M-F Sickles. 


Send me circulars! 


. am wee. a... 


(Address) 
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Farm Bureau Elects Officers 


DWARD A. O'NEAL, of Filorertice, 

was elected president of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation, succeeding 
Charles W. Rittenour, at the recent an- 
nual meeting held at Montgomery. At 
the same time, John R. Witt, of Belle 
Mina, Limestone County, was elected 
first vice-president, and R. F. Croom, 
of Evergreen, Conecuh County, was 
elected second vice-president. Mr. 
O’Neal was former first vice-president. 
Mr. Croom succeeded Dr. O. F. E. Win- 
berg, of Silver Hill. 


In addition to these officers the execu- 
tive committee of the State Farm Bu- 
reau consists of four other farmers. 
J. Lloyd Abbott, Mobile; T. J. Whatley, 
Opelika; W. W. Beasley, Carrollton; 
and Seth P.. Storrs, Wetumpka, were 
elected. By virtue of their being officers 
of the Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
and the Farm Bureau Hay Association, 
respectively, Allen Northington 
Charles W. -Rittenour are ex-officio 
members of the executive committee, 
making a total membership of nine. 


Under the constitution and by-laws of 
the farm bureau, Prof. L. N. Duncan, 
director of the Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice, and Prof. Dan T. Gray, director of 
the Alabama Experiment Station arid 
dean of the agricultural college, are ad- 
visory members of the executive com- 
mittee. They do not vote and are not 
responsible for the actions of the farm 
bureau. Their work is purely advisory. 


The type of men elected as officers of 
the farm bureau at this meeting is an- 
other demonstration of the fact that 
the farmers of Alabama are thoroughly 
capable of selecting competent men to 
head their organization and take the lead 
in business affairs. Every officer from 
President O’Neal down is a successful 
farmer. Some of thena are also identi- 
fied with other lines of business. 

Among the important resolutions pass- 
ed by the delegates at this annual meet- 
ing was one favoring the severance tax 
for Alabama and another endorsing the 
Ford offer for Muscle Shoals and gen- 
eral water power development for the 
good of all the people. P.O. DAVIS. 





Rules for Shipping Irish 
Potatoes 


Ts following are important pre- 
cautions in getting spring Irish 
potatoes to market in good condition: 

1. Utmost care used in digging po- 
tatoes so that bruises and field cuts 
be reduced to a minimum. 

2. If potatoes. are dug before mar- 
ket day, they should be spread out in 
a cool, dry place. Don’t bulk new po- 
tatocs nor store them where there is 
not plenty of air circulation. They 
heat and decay very easily if stored 
too bulky or otherwise kept from be- 
ing thoroughly aired. 

3..New potatoes must be protected 
from the hot sun; dig a while and 
pick up a while if necessary to avoid 
blistering and sunscald; the cool of 
the morning and evening can be used 
for digging. 

4. Have one or two men at the 


grader to cull out all signs of rot, sun- 
scald, scab, etc. 
Grading Irish Potatoes—Sound po- 


tatoes free from disease from an #@ch 
and three quarters in diameter up, 
are accepted as No. 1, below this are 
No. 2; the rather small potatoes 
around 1 inch or one and one quarter 
inch are not wanted by the trade. The 
important consideration is to see 
that only sound potatoes free from rot, 
scab, and sunscald, are loaded | in 
the cars. In handling, everything 
should be done to preserve the fresh 
appearance of new. potatoes since 
they are very easily skinned, or 
bruised. 

Sacks.—New, uniform, 40 by 42, 100- 









Around the Farm This Week 
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pound potato sacks should be used. 
With our potatees bringing good 
prices this season it is advisable to 
use only new sacks, although sound, 
even weight, second-hand, 100-pound 
bags are acceptable. To allow for 
shrinkage it is customary for ship- 
pers to put 102 pounds to each sack. 

Loading.—Sort and imspect potatoes 
carefully before loading them in cars. 
Ship in ventilated. box cars. Inspect 
cars to see if roof is in good shape 
and if proper ventilation can be had. 
It is very important that potatoes 
have ventilation from the ends of the 
car as well as the sides, a good circu- 
lation of air in the car being abso- 
lutely necessary. If ventilated ~box 
cars are used see that ‘hatches are se- 
curely opened and all possible ventil- 
ation given. . 

See that each sack is stamped or 
marked “100 ths.” as required by gov- 
ernment standard regulations.—Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service. 





Control of the Bean Beetle 


HE Mexican bean beetle, which made 
its first appearance east of the Rocky 
Mountains near Birmingham, Alabama, 
in 1920, has spread so rapidly that it now 
oceurs throughout the northern half of 
Alabama, the northern third of Georgia, 
the eastern two-thirds of Tennessee, and 
nearly one-half of Kentucky as well as in 
small areas in Virginia, North Carolina, 
afid South Carolina. Its control is, there- 
fore, very important. 

In a recent circular, Dr. W. E. Hinds, 
entomologist for the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service, 
states that it can be satisfactorily and 
economically controlled by proper dusting 
with either of the following formulas : 

1 part high-grade calcium arsenate. 
l part dusting sulphur. 
4 parts hydrated lime. 

This mixture contains approximately 
6% per cent of arsenic oxide which is the 
killing ingredient. Mixing should be 
thorough. 

1 part high-grade calcium arsenate. 
9 parts hydrated hime. 

This material contains about 4 per cent 
of arsenic oxide. Mixing should be 
thorough. 

It is stated by Dr. Hinds that about 20 
pounds of either mixture will dust an 
acre. The cost of the first formula is 
considerably more than that of the 
second, but it contains a higher per- 
centage of arsenic and is, therefore; more 
effective. Its use is justified if infesta- 
tion is heavy. The first application should 
be made as the feeding injury by hiber- 
nated beetles becomes common, which us- 
ually occurs about the time blooming be- 
gins. 

For home gardens or small areas a 
small hand bellows duster is recom- 
mended, If beans are grown on a larger 
scale, which is usually the case with 
truck farmers, a fan type of dustgg such 
as is widely used for cotton duttos is 
preferable. A knapsack type of bellows 
duster is also good, Dusting should be 
done in the day time while the bean fol- 
iage is dry, 

The recommendations made by Dr. 
Hinds are based on investigational work 
conducted by the Alabama Experiment 
Station. P. O. DAVIS. 





paces of ‘dairy products are much 
higher now than they were at this 
time a year ago. The average prices 
paid producers at country points for 
standard or grade B milk was approxi- 
mately 25 per cent higher than that paid 
in April, 1922, and wholesale prices of 
butter and cheese were 25 per cent to 30 
per cent higher than those received dur- 
ing, that month. Assuming that one ton 
of feed will produce three or four tons 
of milk, the dairy farmer in April this 
year was in a much better position finan- 
cially to pay for his feed stuffs than he 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OF FERED $ 
Bertha 


fied French net. & 
This dress is finely 
tailored of the best & 


3 -a-life-time 
opportunity, = bee stylishly ere 
dressed and at such a low cost. ay 


Send No Money 


14, 16 and 18 


Be Sure 
Ni to State Size 
lendid sl and the trim stylish If t satiated 
retera to us and we will refand every }— FA +" 


Fred’k M. Dunham & Co., 238443? 

















INTERESTING FACTS 

Following are some extracts from letters 
written by relatives of ex-service men to the 
Veteran’s Bureau at Washington during the 
World War: 

I have a four months’ old baby, and he is 
my only support. 

You ask for my allotment number. * 
four boys and two girls. 

Please return my marriage certificate. 
Baby hasn’t eaten for three days. 

Both sides of our parents are old and poor. 

Question: Your relationship to him? An- 
ewer: Just a mere aunt and a few cousins. 

I have already written to Mr. Headquarters 
and received no reply and if I don’t get one I 
am going to write to Uncle Sam himself. 

We have your letter. I am his grandfather 
and grandmother. He was born and brought 
up according to your instructions. 

You have changed my little boy to a girl. 
Will it make any difference? 

Please let me know if John has put in an 


application for a wife and child 
—Infantry Journal. 


I have 


SHE KNEW HOW 
“Here’s a book, madam,” said the book 
agent, “which tells you how to keep your 
husband. It’s a wonderful little book.” 
“T’ve been keeping my husband for the last 
15 years. What I want is a book that will 
tell me how to make him go to work and 
keep me, for a change.”—Judge. 


THE BRUTE 
She: Don’t you know that women suffer in 
silence? 
He: Sure! That’s what they suffer in— 
silence! 


~ EASY 
Teacher=Name the seasons. 


Pupil=Pepper, salt, vinegat and mustard. 
—Hollywood High School News. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
I HAVE a book in which there are 500 conun- 
drums, and want to send a few for your 
page 

1, At what age should a man marry? 

2. What does an artist like to draw best? 

3. What is always behind time? 

4. What is that which everyone wants 
and yet is anxious to get rid of as soon as 
it is obtained? 

5. Which is swifter, heat or cold? 


6. Spell hard butter with three letters. 
Texas. DOROTHY CAMP. 


Answer’s to Last Week’s Conundrums 
WHY are ripe potatoes in the ground like 
thieves? They ought to be taken up. 

2. Why does a tall man eat less than a 
short man? He makes a little go a long way. 
3. What is the difference between an honest 
and a dishonest washwoman? One _ irons 

= linen, the other steals it. 

Who was the fastest runner in the 
ante Adam—he was first in the human 
race. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 














(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Ino.) 


FISHIN’ IS JES’ NACHLY 
A LIARS BIZNESS: 
SOME FOLKS LIES BouT 
DE FISH DEY KETCHED 
BuT AH LIES T’ DE Boss 
) BouT GWINE ER-FISHIN': 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Wen you sells fuh cash you's thu wid 
it—en heap o° times w'en you sells on de 





credit, too! 


New Champion Service Kit 
Ends Road Delays 


The Champion Service Kit does 
away with spark plug trouble on 
the road. It absolutely protects 
your spare spark plugs from injury. 
It keeps them fit for immediate in- 
stallation, ready to function as 
efficiently as only Champions can. 


This kit is strongly made of dur- 
able metal and holds four or six 
dependable Champions in their 
individual cartons. They are safely 
packed against injury and may be 
carried for months. - 


Ask your dealer or garage man for 
Champions—identified by the 


Champion X ise the 
ed standard 


Double- Ribbed core. 
setin your engine. Carry the spares 


Pat a full 


in a Champion Service Kit 
Champion Spark Plug Company 


eficient spark . 
Sold by dealera 
here. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 








Given 
Away! 


Aug. 30, 1923 


Equipped with 
Electric Lights and Starter. 
Freight and War Tax Paid. 


On August 30th I shall give a new Ford Sedan and 
a Ford Touring Car totwo people, living in thecountry 
ora smalltown, who are prompt and conte in fol- 
lowing my instructions. Tt may as well be YOU! 

I will also give away thousands of aotlars in 
Cash Rewards, Motorcycles, Bicycles, Gold Watches, 
Diamond Rings, Phonographs, Chests of Silver, 


a 
% 5) I Have Already Given 49 
Autos—Here are Two More! 


Write Me Quick 


etc. (Prizes will be dv plicated in case of a tie.) 

Everyone taking an active part in this contest 
will be well paid in cash, whether or not he wins one 
ofthe Fords or one of the other Grand Prizes. Just your 
name and address, with five or more faces correctly 
marked in the picture below, starts everything. But 
every minute counts! So write at once. 


Find Five Faces—Mail This Coupon 


Get Your Surprise Gift Package 
and 1000 Votes! 


Find five faces in the picture—mark with penciland mai} today, 
with your name and address. You will promptly receive your Surprise 
Gift package and 1000 votes as a starter! DO IT NOW! 


! D. W. Beach, Mgr., Dept. 816, 


Spencer, Indiana 





















You Can a a De Laval for $50 and 
Up—On Such Easy Terms that 
It Will Pay for Itself 


Don't get the idea that a De 
Laval Cream Separator is high 
priced because it is the best. Con- 
sidered on the basis of service a 
De Laval is the cheapest separa- 
tor made. A Laval costs a 
little more to begin with but lasts 
three or four times longer, and 
does better work all the time. 


You can get a De Laval for as 
low as $50, and up, depending on 
the amount of milk you have to 
separate. No matter if you have 
one or a thousand cows, there is 
a De Laval just right for you. 
And you can buy a De Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will pay 
for itself while you are using it. 


When you get a De Laval you 
not only get the best separator 
service for the longest time, at 
the least expense—on the easiest 
terms, if desired—but you can see 
what you are buying. You can 


try it; your local De Laval dealer 
will instruct you in its use and 
provide service should it ever be 
necessary; and you can always get 
parts from the De Laval Company 
at any time during the 20 to 30 


years, or more, your machine 
should last. These important con- 
siderations are sometimes over- 
looked. 


See the new 1923 De Laval at 
your local dealer’s store. It is 
the best cream separator ever 
built. It has many improvements, 
skims cleaner, requires less care, 
and will last longer than any cream 
separator on the market. 

You may be losing enough 
butter-fat with your present sepa- 
rator or by hand skimming to pay 
for a new De Laval every year and 
not getting it. If you do not know 
the name of your nearest De Laval 
agent, write us direct for complete 
information, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 EB. Madisoa St. 


Sooner or later. you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beate St 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





Baby Chicks 


Mosinee ovary in the week and 


day 
every in the day. We are the 
World's ta largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve 


ee Post anywwhere 
and @uaerantes 96 


ersival 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—Bree. 


The Smith Standard Company, 





Boston, Mass., Dept. 61, 184 Friend Street. 
Phitadelphia, Pa. Dost. 6 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio. 1961 West 74th Street 
Chieago, tlinols, Dept. Gi, 427 So. Dearborn St. 
(Member Internati 1 Baby Chick Association) 








BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 
WHITE AND BROWN LBEGHORNS, 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, 

REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Parentage hand-picked by experts. My chicks have 
built an enviable reputation for quality Be sure to 

get my big il‘ustrated catalog before buying 
20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
CHICKS Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 





cohirgincngeny BABY CHICKS 


At REDUCED PRICES | for 
by Pg May, June and July. 75% of 
ees’ v4 } prize winners are hat ched in 
SALE San ® Mey and June. Special cir- 
= cular on hew to raise them 

’ successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog. FREE 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred and White Rocks, 5 

c. R. L. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and a 


Det 
- Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We batch Leading Varieties Standard 





Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
Postage paid. Live arrival teed. 
wf Lowest prices. i quality. Prompt 


deliveries Send for our large, illus- 
trated catalog. Superior Poultry Ce., 
Box S-13 Windsor, Mo. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 0c. Barred Rocks, Ile 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Black Orping- 
toms, 2c. Assorted. 9%. Assorted large breeds, 10c, 


‘atalog F 
MISSOURI pouLtry FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 








BABY CHICKS—Purebred, tapes Qu - gs NN hite 

Brown, Buff Leghorns: 25, ha $8; $15 

Barred Rocks, BR. I. Reds: 25, 34 so. “50 $8.7 3; 100, 

$16.50. White and Buff Zymonth Rocks, White Wyan 
4.7 











flocks have been selected and mated for | ‘lottes. Anconas: 25 pm: 100, $17.50 

high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons 35, $5. 3; $10; 100, $19 

Postpaid. 97% live delivery nh Write for 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. | catalog. OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROCS— Registered DUROCS 


Herd Boars — Willetta’s Woodlawn King, 1921 
Ch and Daddy Long Legs. 
Tri-State and Inter-State Grand Crampion, 

BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS, 
SERVICE BOARS AND PIGS, both sexes, 
Everything immuned by double treatment. Cham- 
pion blood lines of the breed. Farm located just 

outside of Atlanta. Write us. 
NANTAHALA FARMS, ATLANTA, GA. 
74 Peachtree 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 
Everytning, imsvuned te’ Deabe Wrectecat. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 

BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Bt blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
WRITE US. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 











Brinkley, Ark. 
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External Pirsaltee 


AXIMUM results cannot be expected 

from a farm flock that is infested 
with parasites. During the hot summer 
months parasites of all kinds are most 
prolific and _ there- 
fore troublesome. 
With a little care 
and attention, how- 
ever, parasites can 
be controlled. The 
following control 
methods will be 
found effective: 

The chicken body 
louse is a small eat- 
ing insect that lives‘and breeds on the 
birds and feeds on the scales found at 
the base of the feathers. The louse irri- 
tates and annoys the bird and when 
numerous, causes emaciation and lowers 
egg production. 

There are three common methods of 
controlling chicken lice, namely: by 
dusting, dipping and by greasing. The 
dusting method consists of dusting the 
bird thoroughly with some good louse 
powder. A good homemade powder can 
be made as follows: Take 4% pint crude 
carbolic acid, 3% quart gasoline, 2% 
pounds plaster Paris and mix slowly, but 
thoroughly. Pass this mixture through 
mosquito wire screen and allow to dry 
for several hours. Powder should be 





MR. WOOD 


kept in an air-tight jar. Care should be 
used to get powder well into feathers 
on all sections of the bird. This can be 
accomplished by holding bird by the 


legs, head down and shaking powder 
from a perforated can. 

Sodium fluoride can be purchased 
from most drug stores at from 35 to 50 
cents a pound. One pound will treat 100 
birds. When using sodium fluoride, ap- 
ply only a small pinch under each wing, 
breast, neck, back and under the vent. 
Operator should be careful not to get 
sodium fluoride in a cut or scratch on 
the hands. 

Dipping Birds.—Birds may be dipped 
in a 5 per cent solution of any pe dis- 
infectant. A good dip may be made by 
using one ounce of sodium fluoride to a 
gallon of water. One pound will be 
sufficient for 300 birds. Dipping should 
not be done on cold, cloudy days nor 
late in the afternoon. 

Greasing.—A mixture of equal parts, 
by weight, of mercuric or blue ointment 
and vaseline makes orie of the best louse 
eradicators. Apply portion about the 
size of an English pea to skin, about two 
inches below,vent. If all birds are treat- 
ed at one time a single application will 
last for several months. 


Head Louse—The head louse does 
cause much trouble with adult birds, but 
will kill small chicks. Greasing heads 
of young chicks with lard or vaseline 
will destroy head lice. It is advisable to 
grease heads of all chicks running with 
hens when lice are present on the hens. 

After treating the birds for lice, the 
house should be thoroughly cleaned and 
sprayed. % 

Mites——Mites are very small blood 
sucking insects that feed on the blood of 
live poultry. This insect is troublesome 
in summer and causes thousands of dol- 
lars loss each year. Unlike the louse, 
it breeds and multiplies off the birds in 
cracks amd crevices about the roosts, 
nests, dropping boards, on trash, and 
under tree bark. To control mites, spray 
the house thoroughly with some good 
disinfectant, gasoline or kerosene oil. 
If mites are numerous, two applications 
should be made about a week apart. 


Scaly Legs.—This common condition 
is caused by a small mite that lives and 
breeds underneath the scales on the legs. 
Pain and severe lameness often result. 
The simplest remedy is to dip scaly part 
of legs into kerosene oil for one-half 
minute. Care should be taken not to get 
oil on feathered portion of body. One 
part of oil of caraway and three parts of 
vaseline is also very effective. 








Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
im Hen House and Lice Vanish 





Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by riddin is hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist, 

Working along ori 
nal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 
these blood sucking 
and profit stealing 
pests. 

This wonderful form - 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place im the 
Immediately a powerful gas is 





hen house. 
given off which, altho harmless to poultry, 


routs the lice as though by magic. In fact 
it is guaranteed that lice will aot stay in 
any hen house where a can of Liee_ Doom 
is hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hene 
will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profite 
grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im 
mediately without question of argument. 
A large bank of Kansas City says Mr. Haist 
does as he agrees, and ample bank deposits 
guarantee the refund of your money if you 
are not satisfied. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
________ HAMPSHIRES 


— BUY HAMPSHIRES NOW — 


From the Famous Lookout-Cherokco Herd. 














Recognized as largest in numbers and bizbest in qual 
ity in the South. Special prices for 30 dsys. Rezis- 
tered, immuned pigs, grand champion breeding $15, 
$20 and $25. Bred Sows and G'lts, dve in May 


weighing 300 hs. and up, $40, $50 and $60. Service 
Boars, some real show prospects, $30, $40, $50 and up 
Immuned Feeder Pigs. 75 Ibs. up. 10 cents per tb. 
All hogs shipped on approval and guaranteed to please. 
Order direct from this ad or write for price list at 


once. 
8. P. Evans, WENONAH FARMS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 





































— 8c up. .12 Best laying 


Baby varieties. 
strains. Se free. Missouri Chickeries, Clinton, 
Missouri. 























CHUFAS 
to hufas—Galion, $1.50; peck, et postpaid, High- 
Hattiesbu: 
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(21) 581 
SALESMEN 


Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, 





pleasant, steady 
























































































































































































--——-—— f Ss Co. work. Good Pac 
Vigorous Strong Hatched 8. (. White Leghorn Baby = = Permanent ot ~ yh Ag ee Fe 
6 Cents a Word, tth Order) Chicks—From select breeders. Prepaid by parcel post: CORN terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
£ initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. Thousands ~ : - aie 
ready for shipment every week. Free 20-page catalog. ~ Genuine Mexican June Corn—Selected Seed— $3 bu.; $5 to $15 Dally Kasy—IJntroducing New Style Guar- 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE Twelfth season. Cari Gilliland, Siler City, N. C a ol =. - Sl 50; peck, 85e. Hudmon Seed Co., Nash- omnes Hosiery-—Must a | or replaced free. No capi- 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala GEESE e enn tal or experience require ust show samples, waite 
~~ her ro — ders. We deliver and collect. Your pay in advanc 
‘ Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent—Matures in 100 days. %* y . rh 
The above rate applies ‘» the Georgia- , : , ‘shed, all colors and grades includ- 
Pure African Goslin Mrs. Tozer, Robersdale, Two exceptionally sound deep grained ears, greatest " . _ ci 
; Alabama Edition—85,000 ‘“irculation. State 4jshama. - economical yield. Bred exclusively 22 years, artificial ing ge ee “O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2906, Cin- 
z} plainly what edition you wish to use. pollenization, field selection. As good seed as human “UM&t, Uhio 
a) PLANTS skill can produce. Bushel, $3. Booklet and testi- 
2 LIVESTOCK monials free. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. MISCELLANEOUS 
x 
2 POTATO—TOMATO-CABBAGE—COLLARD PEANUTS Does It Pay to Advertisof——There are many moun- 
<q Te » 2 of ‘ 5 >» ‘es " y u 
ust BERKSHIRES Porto Rico Potato Plants—$i 1,000. Georgia Plant Tennessee Red Peanuts- —Gallon, T5c;: peck, $1.25, | oa in Colorado higher than Pike s Pe ak but only a 
i . F postpaid. Bushel, $3.25, F. O. B. Hightower Seed few people know it. Why! Because Pike’s Peak is 
: Registered Berkshire Pigs— Breeding A-1, being arm, Baxley, Ga Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver 
— grandsons of “‘Longfellow’s Double, grand champion Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1. 25 1,000; 10,000 up, —— —— tise whatever you may have for sale, The Progressive 
: at the 1917 and 1921 Internatichal; also grand cham- ; PEAS Farmer. 
® P $11, 1,000, D. M. Barber, Baxley, Ga. 
pion Southern Berkshire Congress, 1921. Age 4 months b+ n - 
’ weight 90 Ibs.; handsome, thrifty animals and must gi amatoes. Porto Rico Potatocs — 500, $1; 1,000, Whippoorwill Peas-—$2.25 per bushel. W. C, Wilson, _ BEEWARE 
= | be going strong when shipped. . wey SS eee i $1.5 Kelco Plant Farm, Ensley, Ala Bartow, Ga., Route 4. I Manufacture Cypress Beebives—Ask for prices and 
‘3 Tabara rsa Se — Onion, Tomato and Potato Plants — $1 For Sale: Peas—Brabham, Iron, Mixed—Moderate Proposition for earning one. J, Tom White, Dublin, 
* 1,000. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. prices. Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga. Georgia, 
bw CHESTER WHITES Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes — 500, $1; 1,000, Clay and Speckled Peas—At § F, 0. B, Butaw, CIGARS 
," Chester Whites—Make most economical gains. Boggy $1.50. Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, Ala. Ala. F. 1. Fatman, Mantua, Ala. Buy Your Cigars Direct—50 Hand Mades, prepaid 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; Cowpeas—Miost all varieties. Write for pr price. Geor- $1.50, Agguts wanted, Havana Smokehouse, Home- 
DUROC._JERSEYS pres only, L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. gia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. Jand, Ga. 
vee age, Collards, Tomatoes, Potatoes—500, 75c; Peas—Iron and Mixed Cowpeas—$2.40 bushel, F. OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
mg Oy ~~ J on ean ie: vie. “an 1,000 i 25. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. oO. B. Verbena, Ala. Estate of D. I. Deramus. ’ Wanted—Women, Girls—tearn D - ahha 
4 mae a » G = 2a. r ree making-Design- 
$30 Hillcrest Duroc Farm, Alamo, Ga. -, Quality Tomato, Cabbage and Potato Plants— Peas — Brabhams, $2.20; mixed, $1.95 per bushel. ing at Home—$35 week. Big demand. Sewing experi- 
"Will Sell All My Purebred Durocs—Brood Sows and $1.25 1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga Order quick. Send check, D. F. Moore, Jr., Brunson ence unnecessary. Sample lessons free. Write imme 
ars—Including Becker’s Proud Orion (son and ~ improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; aoe Carolina. diately. franklin Institute, Dept. T-540, Rochester, 
fentons of eee, are: iy jie, bet Fort Oet 5,000 up, $1 1,000. Fossett F Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. wos os a $2.40; Clays, $2.50; straight — =... ia 
, registered or eligible. . Becker 0! gle- : Se 1s 2.40. White Spanish peanuts, 8c per PATENTS 
thorpe, Ga Potatoes. Tomatoes, Cabbage, Collards—500, 75c; pound, F. O, B. Birmingham, money with order. 
ESSEX 1,000, $1.25. Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. F. H. Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, Birminham, Ala. Bs ei » B. P. pee (a South Caro- 
* Nancy Hall Potato Plants— Pure vine cuttings. nian), Registered Patent Lawyer MeGill Bldg., 
4 Fine Registered Basex Pigs — $12.50 up. E. A. Postpaid, per 1,000, $1.50. A. BR. Lowry, Houston, MISCELLANEOUS SEED seed Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 2 
4 Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. Mississippi. For SHle— Peas and Beans—Any vs qatiety. Write fer PAINT 
si 5 i ) > s— 25 Prices. y. rar arthen, G 5 - —-—--- — — 
a SS HAMPSHIRES a gg ye, as rie <cnak Gen - — - , vor a Few Hours of Your Work I Will Send You 
: ~ Registered Hampshire Pigs for Sale—Very best qual- Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | paint ie, Tou House or Auto M rite Old Reliable 
. ity. Reasonable prices.. Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, “Porto Rico Potato Plants— $1 per 1,000, in lots of : en EE 
‘ Georgia. ; 2,000 and up; state inspected and fully guaranteed, Persistency Produces Rest Resulte—Do nh ah om PRODUCE 
O. I. C.’s 2. H. Brigman, Basley, Ga. issue _in The Progressive Farm Farmers—Express us your wool, beef hides, horse 
0. 1._C. Pigs—In pairs and trios. Gilts, bred_and Cabbage and Collard Plants—Leading varieties; 250 ALABAMA hides, old and new geese feathers, beeswax, ginseng, 
open. Registered. Credit or cash, reasonable. Fern- postpaid, 50c; 500 postpai 75c; 1,000 expressed, $1. — _ — ——_--—..—- and get top price. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 
Gale Stock Farm, Salem, Indiana. yalter Parks. Pisgah, N. C. A Splendid Bargain—460 Acres of Good Land—160 TOBAC 
SS . le J 5 p > *e > lew ‘a 1 
POLAND-CHINAS tmpeoved Torte Rico Potato Plants—Millions ready. Diace, “Saw till close by, In Federal loan for $4,100: ~ ond 
a * ae $1.: 000; over 10,000, at $1. Cash with orders, > or a Nee > = . 4. Tobacco —Yellow Pryor—Chewing, 5 $ 
3 ~ Extra Fine, Bred Right Big Bone Poland-China Am Plant ( Co., Alma, Ga = ee 2 Vee S ee Price $20 per $3.25. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25: 3 
oe name benee Brook Farm Grantrilie. Ga, Ruy Your Certified Sweet Potato Plants—Leading posibaid. ll nd Oe. Martel. EE 
¥ hands : Varieties—From Prof, Waughtel _ Homeland. Ga. Im- FLORIDA Kentucky Tobacco—3 years old; 3-I). sample, chew- 
ry ~liate » > XY - $< — a s - » fu . 
: ABERDEEN-ANGUS mediate shipment. Price 1 1,00 ~ $100 Gets Farm Home—i?5 Oranges and Grapefruit TB nD $1, postpaid. Recta ‘- nished, 
s For Best in Angus Cattle—Write Sanford & Rich, Pure Porto Ric » Potato Plants—Count ands quality 5 Acres—Near church, store, schools; excellent: advan- ~ seth hb 2 
oh Mocksville, N. guaranteed ; .25 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.10. Prompt tages; good markets; level loamy tillage for variety Natural Red Leaf Tobacco Direc sumer, 
“4 shipment. J Williams, Coffee, Ga choice products; wire fences; oranges, grapefruit, prepaid, best grade, 5 Ibs $1.75. oki Ibs., 
bs HEREFORDS = = — - ———- guavas, mulberries; beautiful flowers and shrubbery; $1.: W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
“ — ~ Nice Fresh Grown Cabbage Plants—Of best varie- comfortable oak-shaded dwelling leasant outlook: - 
Hereford Bulls—At farmers’ prices. one tested. ties. Now ready. Postpaid: 500, $1. Collect: 1,000, joultry house. Low price $1,000 at “to settle affairs agpoemen — eae 
3 Lambert, Darlington, Ala. $1. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. tools and equipment included: only $400 needed. De- ae meprig Lat Tobacco Mild or strong. Extra, fine 
5 —- —— ——_—__—_——_—— — a . a. : lor ing, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2; 20, $3.60. Pipe free. 
; Brannen Plant Co., Bi xley, Ga.—Porto Ri Potato tails page 16 Illus. Catalog Bargains throughout Flor- §™¢ ms, S ms . D c 
pe JERSEYS Plants- Sawoved Pur vle in me hp a Bee-~ i ida. Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 GE Gra- Meeps ked cherie 5 oat $1.50; 10 Ib $2.50. 
a Registered Jersey Cow—Freshen soon; $100, F. 0. $1.10 1,000; 5,000 up, $1 1,000. Cash with order ham Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. subacce Growers, Union, Murray, Sy. 
R. Marion, Ala. Also old furniture. Mrs. Carrie B a eet beers 2 _—- , Tobacco—5 Ibs. chewit 1.75; 10, $3 } 
* Hogue. on "ten a doo. You “bay, —— $1.25 1,000; OTHER STATES $5.25. 5 egg Phony me 25: 10. si 20, $3.50. Pipe 
he , egg nore a ;: a. oe —“" a iae , 7 g' P Ys ’ —T 5] i recipe free. Send no money, pay when received. 
y ing Jersey Bulls—Registered, $50 to $100. If You Want to Buy Farm Land—That will yield 2% I , when 
% : t 5 Rs ts pentapere aon oosa Million on hand. Trade Supply € Cc ‘o., A ndalusia : a profit and increase in value, at bargains, write United Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 
q Cuthbert, Ga. Tomato Plants—DBarly and late varieties. 250 post - W. B. Broom, Bono, Ark 
ne paid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75ic. Expressed, $1 pe 1,000 
ee an 676 Be Milk, 1.598 Ibs. Putter in One Year is Always try to please you. Plant arm, Fuge N. C. LOANS PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
e recor of the gran ams nn’s igh » 18 ~ " ny 
Af Pag rid &.. 1, ea Ff - 1 neni tally Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Shipped in root Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
: Acworth, Ga. P protection: 500, 98c; 1,000, $1.88, prepaid. ‘‘What?’’ COfrespondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
—————-———_—_— — —— Yes, prepaid. Agents wanted. Kentucky Plant (Cx Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in AYRSHIRES 
7 RED POLLS the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
4 - k seweumniin — — farms from $1,000 to $100,000, interest rates from 6 
Rest for the South— Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- ryilar Plants Early | au a “late ve - per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 ar id 10 years Prompt in- 
F-) —-] milk Vrite us your wants Oak Grove i 50c; 500 postpaid, T5c. Expre&sed 6pections; no inspection fee Write or phone. Particu- 
n Cluster uster Springs, Va., Halifax County $1 per 1,000 Ask your neighbor kind plants I ship. lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
a ee 4 R. O. Parks, Ulah, N Cc. Zist St., Birmingham, Ala We have three experi- 
GOATS —— : - - enced men doing ‘exclusive farm land inspecting. 
Knacre Gea. hex t. Tan, Gn Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants—Improved strain 
jure, 0a. oF, su . of Porto Rico, 1,000, $1.25. Pimiento, Royal King 
PET ST K and Chinese Giant pepper, postpaid, 100, 50c; 1,000, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Oc 2.50. Thom asviile Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga “n 
Ore ree Kf Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato 5 Se, ea moan Amemiie rags we + 
DOGS Plants—-Government inspected, clear of disease. $1.25 while earning Pranklin Institute, Dept. " 8 
5 thousand; $1.10 thousand in 5 000 jots or more our ‘ . 
f Pure Spitz Puppies —$5 and $7.50 apiece. Mrs. plants produce more to the acre, has been proved. “7 Wanted—U. &. Government Jobe—Slit. 
4 Carrie B. Hogue, Marion, Ala. Prompt shipment; we make shipment same day we re Pat Sa, th “4 pm tes Goversmnent ta 11% 
pe. Male Setter—One year old, partly trained, cheap. Ceive order. _ ‘Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. -¥-140, Rochester, N.Y 7 : ; 
‘3 B. A. Sulliv an, Newtonville Ala. PECANS - - 5 
<4 nt iemeiees Farm Folks—Write for the Farm Magazines—B 
Pur ebred Cx llie ie P ups—From trained cattle dogs. 7 a me - - ond Jick demand and pay for stories that you can write. Seud for 
Males, $10; females, $7.50. Mrs. I M. Graham, _ For Profit, Ple asure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious ¢,,., copy of Writer’s Digest and learn how. Writer's 
. ; Nuts, lant Pecan Trees—Ageuts wanted Concord jyigest. 677 Butler Bldg , 
? Fayetteville ~ Lao Nurseries, Dept. E ( ‘oncord, Ga. i dg, Cincinnati, 
For Sale—Fine Red Bone Coon Hound—Pups, 8 ~ $$ —$____— 
weeks, pair, $10 Fine young ‘Foxhounds cheap. NURSERY STOCK HELP OR POSITION WANTED 7 
M. C. Rector, Mell Als ‘ : , AN AYRSHIRE AT 16 YEARS 
. ector, Melborne, Ala Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and ~~ - ca agpear 
Pointer Pups—2 to 8 months old, carrying best blood Grafted Paper Shell weean Trees for Sale—Largest ae a Detective were Comoe vanity : good | pay; Dam of 13 calves and still milking profitably. 
I'nes in United States. Write me your wants. I have Pecan nursery in world cvery tree guaranteed. Cata- trave rite ¢ I sdwig, 963 Westover Bidg., 
: them. Registered stock. Cc, D. Pratt, Pilot Mountain, log and vrice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- Kansas City, Mo AYRSHIRES 
; North Carolina. berton, Miss . -—— — aw a amas Ideal for the. South because ¥ their 
: pcan Ata — a All Men, Wome Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to PRODUCTIVENESS, HARDINESS, LONGRVITY, 
iM It Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or HAVE YOU COMP yh D THE awk of maturing 
= POULTRY AND EGGS 68-Page Catalog—-All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., meet ~ ith its] fe ‘oa lueti " ? An AY RSHIRE 
shrubs. Fine large supply June budded peaches and immediately hen by omliahod-» ~ a 1 to [th year. From 
: one-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel E filo $250 Month - rth . nasth wea y ved am By fi ee ts unifornity 
; ANCONAS post, express, freight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- carn 18 to $ 50 } out ily, Expenses Paid, as Rall 7th to 13th year inclusive, me How is niformly 
; : sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three high. Many milk profitably after that. FIGURE 
4 8. C Anconas—KEggs from prize winning stock, $1.25 : “43 : a ~~ TR ease nid months’ spare time study or muney refunded. Excel- IT OUT FOR YOURSELF, or ask the following 
a pe 15; , per 100, postpaid. Mrs. A. Spence, SEED lent opportunities. Write for free Booklet G-92, members of the Southern Ayrshire Association: 
ely, G Ss siness 
Blakely, | y a a Stand. Bu siness Training Inst., Buffalo, LN. Be BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 
t JERSEY BLACK GIANTS BEANS AGENTS ° WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
| Jersey Black \s Eggs—15, $2.50. Haywood —_—_——— Fruit Trees—We have them. Agents wanted, Terms HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fla. 
Dungan, Lucedale, Miss . yilastings Mung Beane — 08 cents ber pound, postpaid. right. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 
‘ Jersey Black Giants xy ‘~Es, , $1.5 50. ). Also growi growing - rug Company, en _Ala Agents—Sell Fruit and Pecan Trees, Grape Vines, 
tock. H. Berk, Jackson's Mills. Lakewood, N. J. Beans—Velvet Beans and Soy Beans—Most all va- June Budded Peach Trees—Catalog free. Crawford’s 
». PLYMOUTH RO s rieties. Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Nurseries, Concord, Ga. HOLSTEINS 
C K t > ---—_—_— _oa_ane ~~ —~ 
White Pi oo 32 15 RO. Hall aad " = 7 =i r ; : Agents— ¥ ~ ° Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a —— 
s nite ymouth Roc ceus—$34 fe » G. all, tootan Soy Beans—1 pec 75; —* 6; 10 patent pate! or instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
. Cuthbert, Ga. bushels or more, per bushel, 3., cash sils. Sample peckaee free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. | KENTUCKY SEGIS HOLSTEINS |. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS with order. Reference, Bank of Flovilia, "e. S. K. 761, Amsterdam Y 
. - - - Suite, Plovilta. te. Agents—90c an Hour-—-To advertise and distribute It is our aim to place the strongest King § 
i Rose Comb Reds—Special, 30 eggs, $2. Lizzie Phil- Selected Mung, Mammoth Yellow Soy, Otootan and samples to consumer. Write quick for territory and blood and the best individuals with our custome 
ps, Bear Creek, Ala. Osceola, rite for special Dice and tested for cormine- particulars. American Products Co., 8424 American W 3 will appreciate your order and sk uly x a 
tion rit r ial prices. tt Far See Blidg., Cinci ti, Ohio. wi Rive Satisfaction ed unde ave a 
BABY CHICKS oe. Wattsinaer. i sa sage — ~— dg: emer af — supervision, absolutely free from disease We can 
Chicks — 7e Catalog free. Leading varieties. Insyde Tyres in Your Old Casings Give From 3,000 to offer heifer calves, yearling heitirs, 2-year-old 





and bulls of any 
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: Colonial Hatcheries, Windsor, Mo. == AND SORGHUM 5,000 Miles More Service—Positively prevent punctures bred heifers, cows, age. 

¥ rn nl es BO tl mn <a  suegee denne —.- and blowouts, Used over and over again. ow priced, 

is “Large Chick Book Free—Send for one » today. Lead- Cane Seed—Early Orange and Amber—Write for ig money saver. Agents wanted, Write for terms. KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
3 ing breeds. 8¢ up. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. price. Poe, — Pn Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga, American Accessories Co., B-780, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—Pa's Ss Luck By Pat Gordon 
; remanence me ee ek Shame —=— —=- 

¢ HE WAS RUN OVER WHAT WU2 HE DOING PICKING UP & WORSE) 
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WHEN HE GOT RUNNED 























SHOE FOR LUCK. 5 
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Each Leads Its Class! 


The Willard Wood-Insulated Battery and the Still 
Better Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Willard Wood-Insulated Batteries first established 
Willard’s reputation and leadership, and they are better 
batteries today than ever before. 


There is no better buy today in a wood-insulated bat- 
tery, and you can take your pick of several types at a wide 
range of prices. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are the biggest single 
improvement in battery building since the early days of 
electric starting and lighting. They have been adopted as 
standard by 136 car manufacturers, who willingly pay the 
slightly higher price for them to insure uninterrupted per- 
formance. 


Threaded Rubber not only assures longer battery life but 
it also: Saves you a $10 or $15 bill for re-insulation; means less 
frequent re-charging; has more power to Start a stiff engine; 
suffers less from overheating and has other advantages. 


Willard “‘A’’ and “‘B’’ Radio Batteries reduce noises and increase 
efficiency. Write for free booklet, ‘Better Results from Radio’’. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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